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First Year Algebra 


By. WiLiiAM J. Mitne, Ph. D., LL. D., President, New 
York State Normal College, Albany. 


$0.85 


In this book the pupil first learns the fundamental opera- 
tions in connection with positive numbers only. Later he 
extends these operations to negative numbers, thus meeting 
one difficulty at a time. The problems are based on inter- 
esting facts from a variety of sources. Graphs are treated 
ina simple and comprehensible manner, but are arranged so 
that they can be omitted, if not desired. Factoring is thor- 
oughly done and made easy by the way the cases are classi- 
fied and summarized. Aceuracy is secured by numerous 
checks, tests, and verifications that the student is asked to 


make. The reviews are frequent, interesting, and exhaus- 
tive. 


History of American Literature 


By REvuBEN Post Haturck, M. A., Principal, Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


$1.25 


A worthy companion volume to the author’s successful 
English Literature. It describes the greatest achievements 
in American literature from colonial times to the present, 
placing emphasis not only upon men, but also upon literary 
movements, the causes of which are thoroughly investigated, 
After each chapter is a summary which helps to fix the 
period treated in mind by briefly reviewing the most signifi- 
cant achievements. This is followed by extensive historical 
and literary references for further study, by a very helpful 
list of suggested readings, and by questions and suggestions, 
designed to stimulate the student's interest. 





Eclectic English Classics 


New Edition, in Cloth 
49 Volumes. The 20 Cent Series 


The volumes of this new edition have been reduced to 
pocket size, and are attractively bound in cloth. The notes 
and teaching apparatus of the texts have been carefully re- 
viewed, revised, and where necessary extended by well- 
known teachers of English in secondary schools, or by 
teachers who have had experience in secondary school work. 
Each volume contains a sketch of the author’s life and work. 
together with notes and sueh other helps as are necessary to 
a clear understanding of the text. The new edition meets 
the present needs of schools and the ideas of progressive, 
up-to-date teachers. It is the lowest priced edition pub- 
lished, most of the volumes being but 20 cents. Complete 
list of the series will be sent on request. 





Essentials of Spanish 
Grammar 


By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph. D., formerly Professor of Modern 
Languages, United States Naval Academy 


$1.00 


In this work only such features of the grammatical 
mechanism are treated as are essential for the reading of 
ordinary Spanish. Besides the clear exposition of grammar 
and syntax, the book includes exercises combining drill upon 
grammatical points with practice in translation and pronun- 
ciation, and at the same time -provides ample work in 
memorizing. All the exercises are new, and are incorpo- 
rated in the text, Noready-made conversation exercises are 
given, as the sentences have been chosen in great part with 
a view to their adaptation to oral practice. Special yocabu- 
laries accompany the first ten lessons, after which the stu- 
dent is referred to the complete vocabulary following the 
text. 





OUR 1911 HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOK CATALOGUE 
IS READY. SEND FOR YOUR COPY TO-DAY. 








While in San Francisco attending the N. E. A. Convention, July 8 to 14, call at | 


our office, 565 Market Street, where you will be most welcome, 


: 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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hen ist of airship 
a added on Sunday, 


‘dd of perhaps 200,000 
smbled at Paris to 
Seartas of an airship 
a monoplane, over 
we ‘pilot had lost control, 
swept ¢ into a group of mem- 
bers of “the governnment, killed in- 
Stantly and horribly mangled M. 
‘Berteaux, secretary of war, and se- 
Triously injured the Premier, M. 
§ diane There was nothing unusual 
‘in the ‘weather conditions, except 
that a somewhat high wind was 
eine Evidently spectators. as 
well as aviators must share the 
perils of the new sport. 


AFTER THE LUMBER TRUST. 


- Aeting promptly under the su- 
-preme court decision in the Stan- 
‘dard Oil trust case, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham has begun the 
prosecution ‘of the Eastern States 
Retail Lamber Trade Association 
and its affiliated associations on the 
_eharge of a conspiracy to maintain 
undue and unreasonable restraint of 
the lumber trade of the United 
States. The t charges the 
defendants with systematic boy- 
eotting and Dilacklisting of dealers 
who did not comply with the regu- 
jations of the association, and It 
makes copious citations from the 
records and bylaws of the associa- 
tion to substantiate the charges. 
The department of justice. has been 
for some time busy in gathering the 
evidence, but the beginning of -the 
prosecution took the dealers some- 
what by surprise. Similar action 





























against other combinations is ex- 

pected soon. 

NO PARDONS FOR RICH OF- 
FENDERS. 


2 By his firm refusal to pardon or to 
Bhs Joe shorten the sentences of rles gW. 
4 ; Morse of New York and John R. 
i ; Walsh of Chicago, rich bankers row 
serving time in federal penitentiaries 
| ; under the national banking laws, 
t President Taft has rendered an im- 
portant service to public morality. 
The two convicted bankers used the 
funds entrusted to their institutions 
for purposes of private speculation, 
; and in so doing wrecked the banks. 
President Taft finds that they were 
both guilty of precisely that in- 
sidieus form ef moral turpitude “to 
punish which the national banking 
laws were especially enacted; and 
he takes the impregnable position 
that these and other laws must be 
upheld when they affect rich men 
“even more than when they bear upon 
poor men. It would have been a 
public scandal if the strong pressure 
ahi which has been brought to bear tu 
FP secure the release of these bankers 
at had succeeded. 


A MEXICAN PEACE AGREE- 
MENT. 
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2 The Mexican government and the 

be revolutionists have come to a formal 

Bey peace agreement, definitely embody- 

Ing the terms arranged in the recent 
negotiations,—the resignation of 
President Diaz and Vice-President 
Corral, the temporary presidency of 
Senor De la Barra, a ca}! for genera! 
elections, and indemnity for losses 

direetly occasioned by the revolution. 


i 
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overnment took steps at once 


go 
fee Rode out this agreement, and the 


_ revolutionary leaders, on their part, 
have acted in good faith to put a 
Stop to the promiscuous fighting and 
pillaging in various parts of the re- 
public. This is hopeful so far, but 
the real strain will come when the 
elections are held, and when the re- 
distribution of the governorships of 
the several states is arranged. 


THE NEW STATES. 


The House has adopted, without 
even a roll-call, the joint resolution 
for the admission of Arizona and 
New Mexico into the Union. By the 
terms of the resolution Arizona must 
vote on an amendment removing the 
recall provision so far as it applies 
to judges, and New Mexico must 
vote on an amendment under which 
the constitution will be more easily 
amendable in the future. But the 
requirement goes no farther than 
this. The states must vote upon the 
proposed amendments, but whether 


they accept or reject them, the ac- 


tion admitting them into the Une 
Stands. 


RECIPROCITY IN THE SENATE. 

The Senate is in no hurry to reach 
action on the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement. Apparently, if it coulda 
kill the measure by sheer delay, !t 
would be well content to do so. Of 
course, it will have to face the 4dl- 
rect issue sooner or later, but it 1s 
already reasonably clear that if it 
passes the bill it will do so because 
it is forced to rather than because It 
wants to. The enemies of the 
agreement, and some senators whvu 
have been reckoned among its 
friends, are offering amendments, 
knowing of course that the arrange- 
ment is not susceptible of amend- 
ment, the Canadian offer being open 
to acceptance or rejection in its en- 
tirety, but not to modification on our 
part, which would make it some- 
thing wholly different from the 
Canadian point of view. The Sen- 
ate cannot permanently obscure the 
issue or eyade responsibility by this 
policy. ; 

BRITISH POLITICS. 


The meeting of the Imperial Con- 
ference at London, which opened on 
May 23, is especially interesting be- 
eause of the stir which has been 
oceasioned by the Canadian negotia- 
tions with the United States. On 
the questions at issue between the 
Commons and the Lords, interest 
eentres just now upon the action of 
the Lords, who have before them 
both the veto bill and Lord Lans- 
downe’s bill for the reconstruction of 
the second chamber. The Unionists 
decided not to oppose the veto bill 
on its second reading; but they will 
amend it in committee and probably 
will put it in such a form that the 
government cannot accept it. Lord 
Lansdowne’s bill has been given its 
second reading, but it is not likely 
to go farther. WHari-kari is not an 


exercise to which the “wild peers” 
take kindly. It is intimated that 
the British public is getting ex- 


tremely tired of these discussions, 
and well it may. Whether a realiz- 
ing sense of this fact will promote 
some sort of a compromise cannot be 
confidently predicted. 


TRAVEL BY DIRIGIBLES. 


Conservative people, for some time 
to come, are likely to look askance 
upon proposals to travel by dirigible 
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balloons. On May 16 Count Zep- 
pelin’s new Deutschland, the latest 
of his dirigible balloons for passen- 
ger service, was ignominiously 
wrecked upon the roof of its shed, 
in a high wind, at Duesseloorf. The 
eable reports that “fortunately the 
crew and passengers escaped in- 
jury,” but they cannot expect al- 
ways to be so fortunate. This is the 
sixth of Count Zeppelin’s airships to 
suffer wreck. Doubtless there wil! 
be adventurous spirits ready to try 
the seventh and eighth, but most 
people would prefer some less spec- 
tacular and dangerous means of 
transportation. - 


THE KAISER IN ENGLAND 


Good should come from the visit 
which the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany have been making in Eng- 
land in connection with the unvell- 
ing of the statue of Queen Victoria 
at Buckingham palace.. There is a 
large and influential portion. of the 
press in England which makes it its 
business to stir up hostility toward 
Germany, just as there is a small 
section of the American press which 
busies itself with inventing grounds 
of suspicion regarding the intentions 
of Japan. Such friendly demon- 
strations as those that have at- 
tended the visit of the Kaiser to 
England are of value in making the 
work of the mischief-makers more 
difficult. The unveiling of this im- 
pressive memorial to the good queen 
is of international interest in itserf, 
and as the occasion of such a gath- 
ering of royaltiés from all over Eu- 
rope as has not been witnessed since 
the death of King Bdward. 

“A man ought to come home in the 
evening smiling and with a good ap- 
petite.” 

“Yes,” replied young Mrs. Torkins, 
“he ought to. But the home team 
ean’t win all the time.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 





Physician (reflectively)—“H’m! 
The case is one, I think, that will 
yield to a mild. stimulant. Let me 
see your tongue, madam, if you 
please.” 

Husband of Patient (hastily)— 
“Doctor, her tongue doesn’t need any 
stimulating.’”—Boston Herald. 





“I must say,” complained the 
woman tourist, “that I don’t under- 
stand why people come to this hotel 
—no scenery, no amusements, ne 
good cuisine, no——” 

“Pardong, madame,’ interrupted 
the host, “but we have ze gr-ran’ 
label to stick on ze luggag re," — 
Everybody’s Magazine. 





Knicker—“They say that in three 
thousand years Niagara will stop 
flowing.” 

Mrs. Knicker—“That makes me 
hope the plumber will get our leak 
fixed yet.”—-Harper’s Bazaar. 





A society woman wrote to an army 
officer at Fort Sam Houston—‘“Mrs. 
Smythe requests 
Captain Bunker’s company at a re- 
ception, July sixteenth.” 


Next day she received this note of - 


acceptance :— 

“With the exception of three men 
who have the measles and one who 
is in the guardhouse, Captain Bun- 
ker’s company accepts Mrs. Smythe’s: 
kind invitation for the sixteenth.”— 
Everybody’s. 


the pleasure of 
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TWO NEW 
“Record Breaking” Series 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS ° 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Origina! Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


A Sane Phonic Method, Developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rnythm and Sound. Superior to any series 
of primary readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, 
in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellenc®. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s Manual 
provides daily lessons worked out in detail for the guidance of 


the teacher. 
SECOND READER . - 42c. 


PRIMER 8.5 = ~~ «(30c. 
FIRST READER . 36c. MANUAL. . - - - &5Oc. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A new three- book series of thoroughly graded and practical 
Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustrated for pu- 
ils and teachers. 





ou can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in your 
schools, whether you employ « special supervisor of Domestic 
Science or not, and ata minimum of expense. Tissue paper 
patterns accompany Books II. and III., free. 


BOOK 1, 50c. BOOK Il, 60c, BOOK III, 60c. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CIFY 











The Manual Arts Drawing Books 


Formerly published by Messrs. D. C. Heath § Co. 


These Drawing Booksianswer ‘‘the callof Indus- 
trial Education.” hey teach Drawing—Design— 
Construction. They rélate Drawing and Manual 
Training in a practical way. Beautifully printed 
with exquisite color plates. Eight books in the series 
—one for each grade. Prices lic. and 20c. 


IF YOU DO NOT KNOW THESE 
BOOKS, PLEASE WRITE US 


Progressive Drawing Books 


The ‘‘Progressive” or “Step by Step” method of 
presentation makes this series of Drawing Books 
especially adapted to the needs of the class room 
teacher who is wholly or largely responsible for the 
success of the work. 


Books I, land Ill, priceper copy . .. I5e. 
Books IV, V, VI, Viland VII, price per copy, 20c. 


Prang Water Colors 


It was 55 years ago that Louis Prang began his 
notable work as a color printer. It was two genera- 
tions ago that he introduced the use of Water Colors 
in our Public Schools. ‘‘Prang Water Colors” have 
always been the ‘‘standard” by which other colors 
have been measured. The eal of ‘“‘Prang Water 
Colors” was greater last year than ever before. May 
we have your order for early shipment ? 





THE PRANG COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 








To Superintendents and 
Boards of Education 


Are you looking for Teachers of Music, 
Drawing or any Special Subjects taught 
in Public Schools? If so, here are 
some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. : 





For more than twenty years we have 
made a specialty of training young 
men and women to teach these special 
subjects. Our graduates are teaching in 
every state in the country, and they are 
in great demand. All our courses are de- 
Signed especially for Public School work. 





Wea es mere! 
Rh | S4Uy | r tn 
Exclusively to 
dBarcebaubatome ict Velatchacm oa 
ublic School Special Subjects 





Superintendents of 


application. .-Address 
THE SECRETARY, 


To these facts, in connection with our strong 
Faculty andthe thorough training we give, 
weowe oursuccess. Several large buildings 
até devoted exclusively to school work. 
Our equipmentis modern and complete, 
theFaculty competent, and the practical 








basis upon which the school is run is 
ecognized by educatorsevery where. 


TheThomas Normal! Training School 


a Music. Drawing,Domestic 

Science, Domestic Art, Man- Aen 
‘ual Training.Physical gaan 

iPevibatex 


We invite correspondence from 
Schools and 
Catalogue and 
ion will be furnished on 


2020 North Grand Boulevard West, Detroit, Mich. 




















use, instead of 


Sing a song of Graphite, Pencils full of lead, 
T wo and seventy pencils in every box, they said. 
When the box was opened, they proved to be so fine, 
That every little lad and lass began to draw a line. 


A ncil can be a great annoyance, or a comfort. The 


breaking of the lead when you are ina hurry, or at any 
time, is an exasperating experience. 


To have your pencil sharpen toa fine point and wear off in 
breaking, is what a penci) should do. 


Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils 


are made of finest eyen grade cedar, with smooth, durable 
leads. Their grades never vary, and age will get the maxi- 
mum use out of every one. Ask fort 

not obtainable, send 16 cents for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE-COMPANY ~ 


«m at your dealer's: if 


Jersey City; No. 
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A New Series by 
Marion Florence Lansing 


MEDIAEVAL BUILDERS OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


The volumes in this series embody a collection of 
stories of the famous men of history, illustrating 
how the modern nations were born and grew. ‘‘ Bar- 
barian and Noble” is just published. 


Barbarian and Noble 40 cents 


In a wealth of dramatic and significant story 
material drawn from Gibbon, Guizot, Bryce, and 
Freeman, we here see barbarian becoming noble un- 
consciously, uncivilized becoming civilized,—the 
tale of the Middle Ages in relation to the world of 
to-day. 

Barbarian and Noble Kings and Common Folk 
Patriots and Tyrants Cavalier and Courtier 
Sea Kings and Explorers Craftsman and Artist 


THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 


By Marion Florence Lansing 
Rhymes and Stories 
Fairy Tales (2 volumes) 
Tales of Old England 
Life in the Greenweod 
Page, Esquire, and Knight 


Each volume 35 cents 


Ginn and Company 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Drill Work in the 
New-World Spellers 





Difficult words are repeated in various lessons in 
different connections. Intensive study of the most 
troublesome words is secured by placing them un- 
derlined at the foot of pages, where they are easily 
reviewed ; as well as in the long lists to be used for 
spelling-matches. The drill is thorough, yet the 
principle of, interest is not sacrificed. A child, like 
an adult, feels a satisfaction in the exercise of the 
faculties of reason and judgment. Work that calls 
on him to exercise these faculties within the limits 
of his ability will always interest him, and the 
drill work of the New-World Spellers is based on 
the exercise of judgment and observation as well as 
memory. 


The devices for drillare numerous. Spelling the 
words aloud, underlining the difficult letters, keep- 
ing note-books, selecting the hardest words in a 
lesson, searching for doubled letters, searching for 
silent letters, making lists of words containing cer 
tain combinations of letters—all these exercises 
compel the pupil to observe words carefully. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES. AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin Principal Kyannis, Mass., Norma! School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 











ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN 
DESIGN 


BY ELIZABETH GARRABRANT BRANCH 


A beautiful new book on Design, fully illus- 
trated in black and white. Now on the 
press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 
SPACING (Straight Lines and Curves) 
PRINCIPLES (Composition and Design Units) 
RHYTHM (Lines, Movement, Units) 
PICTURES (Spacing, Balance, Rhythm) 


70 pages, size 7 x 11 Price per copy, $1.25 
Advance Orders now being taken 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, New York 

















Any Underwood 
Operator 


knows why the majority of Commercial Schools 
throughout the country teach the UNDERWOOD. 


Any Underwood operator can tell you why the ma- 
jority of typewriters in the majority of Commercial 
Schools throughout the country are UNDER- 
WOODS. 

Any Underwood operator can tell you that the 
BEST positions in the business world are UNDER- 
Any Underwood operator will tell you that 
UNDERWOOD operators are always in demand. 

Ask any Underwood operator or write 

Underwood Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


241 Broadway 
Saiaceaiaaiaiea 





New York 
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THE HESPERIA DEMONSTRATION. 


[ Editorial. ] 


For twenty years the village of Hesperia has 
been engaged in a remarkable demonstration of 
public responsibility for public aad private pros- 
perity and morality. 

A surface statement of the facts is this: 
Hesperia, Michigan, is a village of 500 people. 
Its business houses, hotels, bank, churches, and 
schoolhouses are on one short street, one side 
of which is in Oceana and the other in Newaygo 
county. 

In this village for twenty years has been held 
annually in February a “big meeting,” the re- 
sponsibility for which has been divided between 
the educational people and the farmers’ associa- 
tion of each county. 

There was, and is, in the village an old skating 
rink with all its limitations of architecture and 
comfort, but it is large, and its acoustic qualities 
are excellent. 

For three days, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, meetings are held forenoon, afternoon, and 
evening. By day the meetings are free. For 
the evening lectures a good price is charged. 
The hall is always full by day and evening. From 
this platform have been heard most of the dis- 
tinguished lecturers of the country, and from 600 
to 1,000 persons have heard every speaker. And 
this despite the fact that it is ten miles from the 
nearest railroad, and that a branch road. 

The meetings are likely to be continued for an- 
other twenty years, and then another, unless the 
skating rink grows old. 

A new hall, adequate for such a purpose, seems 
improbable, unless some of the well-to-do people 
become sufficiently imbued with the mission of 
these big meetings to endow the movement, which 
is not at all unlikely. So much for the story, as 
anybody could tell it. 

There is more to it than this. To understand 
how much more, we must study the evolution of 
the community commercially, civically, and so- 
cially. 

All over this broad land there are localities with 
distinct personalities, with no conpanion piece 
anywhere in the world. A few characteristics 
have been singled out by men like Washington 
Irving in his “Knickerbocker Tales,” Whittier in 
“Snow Bound,” and Edward Eggleston in his 
“Hoosier School Master.” But there are hun- 
dreds of other localities like the Acadian region at 
the top of Maine, and New Sweden, just above 
Caribou, Me., and this Hesperia neighborhood is 
as unique and interesting as any of them. 

Fifty years ago this was as noble a pine forest 
as America could boast. From Lake Michigan 
east for a hundred miles and more the “forest 


primeval” reigned, Twenty-five years, ago there 
was no trace of its grandeur. Even the hard- 
wood stragglers had been picked up by the glean- 
ers after the harvest. 

Although a few stray settlers came to this 


_forest from 1856 to 1860, there was no attempt at 


lumbering in a harmful way to the forest until 
1870, when for fifteen years the woodman spared 
no tree. Joseph Hill from Maine and one or two 
Other enterprisingy but heartless, New Eng- 
landers came into possession of most of this 
timber. In the season they turned loose an army 
of “lumber Jacks” with all sorts of personal 
habits, without their families. Twenty-five years 
ago the last of the hemlock even was gone, but 
not all of the lumber Jacks. 

The little village of Hesperia had been built up 
by a few settlers, mostly Scotch, who came in 
from 1856 to 1861, but the business upon which it 
had depended had gone, and it had left stray men 
who knew of nowhere to go when the timber had 
gone, and they pretended to be farmers, but with 
no knowledge of farming or experience in it. 
They built the crudest kind of log shacks, without 
cellar, chimney, or stairway. They had no farm 
implements, no decent stock, or shelter for what 
they had. They raised nothing to sell, living on 
the little they could raise, shoot, or catch. An 
occasional day’s work by the man, or the woman, 
or children, brought what little cash they had. 
Back from the county road were such straggling 
homes as these twenty-five years ago. The 
future of such a country, away from any railroad 
or prospect of any, thirty miles back from the 
lake, with which there was no line of travel, was 
not promising. 

After twenty-five years this is a notably moral 
community. The young people are clean and 
enterprising, with upwards of twenty of them 
away at school, an unprecedented record. And 
this transformation, little less than a transfigura- 
tion, is due primarily to the Hesperia movement 
that has brought to this village the lecturers from 
the East and West, men who have done things 
and who know things. No circus ever finds its 
way up here. The cheap traveling show is rarely 
or never here, but the best lecturers and concert 
companies do come here for three days every 
February, and everybody comes to some of these 
nine sessions, and the young people come to all of 
the nine. They hear men from the State Uni- 
versity, from the Agricultural College, and from 
the ether. colleges and normal schoaqjs of the 
state. They hear governors, congressmen, and 
United States senators the country over; and as 
a result there are few audiences as intelligently 
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critical as is this ‘company, Many of whom were 
born in the®crude log shacks built by the left- 
over lumber Jacks twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. 

And who have done this? The descendants of 
some poor Scotch people who came here fifty 
years ago and more are to be credited largely 
with this wonderful achievement. 

Sixty years ago Neil McCullum was struggling 
for a bare living in the thriftless section of a city 
in Scotland. A brother, who had come to 
America, sent him the money, earned in a 
Canadian lumber camp at $16 a month, to rescue 
his family and bring them to America. In late 
November, 1856, this little group, with an ox 
cart and all their belongings, camped in this 
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wildérness witlr only one family within many 
miles. Duncatt McCullum, a lad of fourteen, 
found his mother in tears, 

“Oh, mother! Don't 
“We'll have shelter soon.” 

“It is not that, my son. I am weeping because 
my children can have no school or church in this 
wilderness,’ said the heroic mother. 

I know those four children, and most of their 
grandchildren, many of whom are college, uni- 
versity, and normal school graduates, and to 
them more than to any other influence is due this 
Hesperia movement, which has tranfigured the 
community industrially, socially, and religiously. 
That that poor Scotch woman’s tears were 
. efficacious is now nobly demonstrated. 


cry,” said the lad. 
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THE PRINCIPAL, THE SUPERVISOR, THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


BY BEN BLEWETT; 


Superintendent, 


There are two possible conceptions of the rela- 
tion of the supervisor to the principal. One con- 
siders the supervisor as an expert and specialist, 
whose duty it is to aid the principal of the school 
in setting up and maintaining a high standard of 
efficiency in his special subject or department of 
work; the other considers the principal as merely 
the business manager of the school without defi- 
nite responsibility in shaping the course of study, 
or in giving purpose and method to the instruc- 
tion, or in influencing the character of the intellec- 
tual and moral life of the school. 

The first conception regards the principal as 
vested with the immediate responsibility of setting 
in motion and directing all those forces that must 
be at work to instruct and to educate the pupils 
of the school most skilfully. Under this concep- 
tion the principal makes use of the supervisor as 
one of his effective means of accomplishing his 
plans. Under this conception he does not regard 
the supervisor as one who’ filches from him his 
office or as one on whom he may unload respon- 
sibility that presses too heavily upon his own easy 
indifference or incapacity. The last conception 
assigns to the corps of supervisors and the super- 
intendent all that is vital in the process of edu- 
cating and leaves to the principal the empty task 
of routine organization and accounting. 

The efficiencies of two principals holding these 
opposite views are as wide apart as the poles. 
The one is an energy that draws into itself power 
from all sources, converts this power to its special 
needs and distributes it through every phase of 
school life. It brings to each teacher in the school 
the experience of her fellow-teachers transmuted 
by the larger experience and broader view of the 
principal into the suggestive advice that is most 
helpful. It reaches each pupil through his sense 
of the masterful mind manifesting itself in @ery 
ideal, plan, and activity of the school as a stimu- 
lating guiding force. The other is the power of a 
wound-up spring or the dead pull of gravity. It 
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has no force at any time that is its own and ceases 
to manifest itself in any way except through tor- 
tion applied from other sources. It has no ca- 
pacity for transmutation, no life-giving or distrib- 
uting principle. The first energy is the soul of a 
social institution. The second is the inertia of an 
unthinking machine. 

The supervisor of special subjects brings to the 
assistant teacher expert information that requires 
specialized work to gather, an expert knowledge 
that could not be demanded in the training of the 
general grade teacher or: of the principal. He 
does more than this. He brings the lessons that 
have come from the variations of the many differ- 
ent experiences in many different rooms and 
schools. The principal of the school views these 
special subjects in their relation to the whole plan 
of his work, and preserves their proper adjust- 
ment to that plan. The teacher of the room needs 
him in this and in the constant help he may give 
in all that inexperience or narrow experience must 
ask from ripened experience. The superintend- 
ent bears the same relation to the principal that 
the principal sustains to the assistant teacher. 
The units change, but the character of their rela- 
tion is the same. The school takes the place of 
the schoolroom, and the problems of a district are 
expanded into the problems of a city. 

The superintendent searches in an extended 
field, and counseling with the principal, with him 
estimates the value of his finding for the particu- 
lar school. 

It is unreasonable to expect that the grade 
teacher who is required to instruct in all the sub- 
jects of the course of study shall be equally pro- 
ficient in each part of her work. The various ex- 
periments in departmental teaching in the grades 
have not demonstrated as yet that it is the best 
plan, and there seems to be no probability of its 
adoption for common use. The grade teacher 
will probably continue to be expected to teach all 
branches, as she does now. It would be impossi- 
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ble for her unaided, however competent she might 
be, to keep in touch with naturally changing sub- 
ject matter or with the development of methods of 
presentation. She should be aided by those who 
are specialists and are expert in branches to which 
she has not had the opportunity or time to give 
special study. The acceptance and use of this aid 
is no more an admission of weakness on her part 
than her use of the resources of a library would 
be, nor is the proffer of such aid any more of a 
trespass upon the dignity of her position than the 
provision of any other means of self-improvement 
would be. The principal’s training and experience 
have not prepared him to give the needed assist- 
ance in these details nor would. it be profitable if 
he were so prepared to have his attention taken in 
this way from the more comprehensive questions 
of administrative organization and influence. By 
the very breadth of his field of work and of his 
vision, the principal should be able to make a 
larger use than his assistants even of all the helps 
that are placed within his reach or that may be 
sought out by him. If he makes stumbling blocks 
out of stepping stones, the fault is with him. 

The health of any living organism is dependent 
upon the health of its organs and upon their sym- 
pathetic co-operation in its life.” This is just as 
true in human institutions. A school system can- 
not be healthy if the schools of the system are not 
healthy, or if all do not co-operate for the welfare 
of all, and the individual school cannot be healthy 
unless principal, teachers, pupils, and supervisors 
perform their special functions naturally and in 
proper co-ordination each with the other. These 
would remain truths however simple or complex 
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the system of schools under consideration. We 
can think of a system developing from a single 
school to a system of fifty or more schools in the 
rapid growth of a modern city, and yet the 
changes made necessary by this growth would not 
be changes in essentials or fundamental principles 
but merely in adaptation. In relation to super- 
vision the fundamental principle is a constant. 
The principal of a school must be the responsible 
head of the school for the school to be in a healthy 
condition. Anything that interferes with his re- 
sponsibility threatens the health of the school. 
This is easily enough seen when there is but one 
school tobe considered. It is in groping in the 
complexities of a group or system of schools that 
narrow minds become confused and imagine that 
external authority either does seek to or should 
seek to usurp those delicate offices of the principal 
which give character to the school. In one case 
it is the unwise superintendent or supervisor who 
fails in his own function by assuming that of the 
principal. In the other case it is the principal 
whose low conception of his work lets slip care- 
lessly from him his opportunities or who bristles 
in false pride against what he should welcome and 
use as his best help. 

Just as the principal is needed in the school to 
co-ordinate the work of the whole school, the su- 
perintendent is needed to co-ordinate the work of 
the system. Any other arrangement would result 
in costly waste-and wearing friction. The influ- 
ence of the principal should increase the influence 
of his assistants rather than lessen it. The influ- 
ence of the superintendent should strengthen, not 
weaken, the influence of the principal. 





EACH CHILD IN SCHOOL MUST BE TAUGHT AS AN 
| INDIVIDUAL. 


BY MARGARET T. MAGUIRE, 
Supervising Principal of the Wharton Combined School, Philadelphia, Pa 


THE HUMAN SIDE. 

A great deal has been said in the more recent 
discussions of educators—wise and otherwise— 
under the mysterious caption of “Retardation in 
the Public Schools.” 

‘Civic statisticians throughout the length and 
breadth of the country have been entering the 
schools searching for the information needed to 
prove-their positive assertions of incapacity and 
extravagance. 

One of the results of the invasion of the schools 
by sociological investigators has been the discov- 
ery they have christened with the fearsome term 
“retardation.” It may be defined as the retaining 
in the human solution of the schools an _ appar- 
ently alarming proportion of over-aged pupils. 

The allegation was made that if the schools 
were normally efficient many more children would 
pass through the educational treadmill in the pre- 
scribed eight years of the elementary course. The 
chosen hypothesis is impossible in the begin- 
ning, and the new pedagogical dogma of retarda- 
tion possesses its own subtle menace to the wel- 
fare of children. 


No sane educator wishes to bring the indict- 
ment against these investigators; but there is a 
real justice in the complaint of the obvious lack of 
that sympathetic understanding of children which 
rises alone from the experience of actual contact 
with pupils in the classroom—the subtle instinct 
that the child has a world of his own, his own at- 
mosphere of thought and action—and that we can- 
not be of real service to him unless we accept him 
in his individual self. 

Every thoughtful teacher knows that without 
retardation there are many boys and girls whose 
life in school would work a permanent injury. 
The finest minds have sometimes required the 
slower process of development. 

During the last four years, particularly since the 
workers under the Russell Sage Foundation, 
aided by bureaus of municipal research, have been 
studying the school systems of the large cities, a 
great deal of argument has been devoted to this 
topic of retardation. Another set of figures, quite 
as fertile in significant instruction to us, has been 
eliminated from the problem. 

It is the prevailing fault of investigating sta- 
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tisticians that they often see only one side of the 
shield. 

They become obsessed with the aim of proving 
a hypothesis, and quite probably with no conscious 
intention of distorting the truth they overlook 
many facts deserving of consideration. 

While statistics have been gathered to frame an 
indictment against the public schools for the 
“crime” of retardation we have received no figures 
showing the proportion of school children under 
agé for their grades. 

There-has not even a name been devised- for 
this phase of the public school problem; it is the 
opposite of retardation, and we may reasonably 
call it acceleration. 

If retardation should prove that our public 
schools are inefficient would a large proportion 
of cases of acceleration satisfy us we are overtak- 
ing the ever-retreating vision of perfection? 

Statistics on either side of this question should 
not be accepted by sane educators as evidence of 
the failure of our work or as a desirable measure 
of efficiency. 

In a large metropolitan school the gauge of the 
educational statistician was recently applied, and 
the figures will undoubtedly be accepted by the 
cold idolaters of a column of numbers as_ the 
measure of the quality of that school. 

The boys returned thirty-two per cent. over age, 
thirty-eight per cent. under age, leaving only 
thirty boys in every hundred who would be re- 
garded as normal. The returns for the girls were 
thirty-seven per cent. over age, and thirty-seven 
under age, giving twenty-six girls in each hundred 
as normal. 

The assumption that the proportion of retarda- 
tion should stand as a valid evidence of poor work 
in that school would be an .admission beyond 
power of contradiction that the proportion of ac- 
celeration is equally as creditable. 

In every hundred boys there were thirty-two re- 
tarded against thirty-eight accelerated. In every 
hundred girls thirty-seven were retarded and 
thirty-seven accelerated. The rate of progress 
must be taken as the evidence of a highly efficient 
school if retardation is an evidence of inefficiency. 

Neither group of figures can be aceepted as the 
conclusive measure of the fine gold in a school. 

The human things that go to the making of a 
great schcol have no place in the mind of this kind 
of a statistician. 

There is no thought of the happiness that may 
be brought into the lives of these children; we do 
not learn of teachers who are giving heart and 
soul to develop citizens who will be useful to their 
environment when they are men and women; we 
are never told of the reaching out of hands to the 
homes, because before the school can be truly 
fine we must always make the home wholesome 
and clean and happy. 

What of the twenty-six normal girls and thirty 
normal boys in this school? 

In them we have the maximum of absurdity in 
the statisticians’ deductions. The very effort to 
find the normal child expresses the great weak- 
ness of any educational system—chiefly because, 
as we thankfully realize, the normal child, in the 
scientific exactness of the term, has never seen 
the light of heaven. 
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Psychology to-day knows no such being; and to 
endeavor to put down in a solemn educational re- 
port a certain number of children as normal is, in 
the final analysis, to attempt the impossible. 

When the schools produce a normal being the 
creation will be as terrible as Frankenstein, as de- 
void of atmosphere as the moon, as bereft of tem- 
perament as a bar of steel. 

In a recent international convention of psychol- 
ogists, in Paris, M. Richet, the distinguished 
French savant, made the assertion that the chemi- 
cal analysis of the material human being has 
proven the universality of individuality. He drew 
the analogue that in the metaphysical sense simi- 
larity, in its absolute meaning, has never existed 
in humanity. 

Then why this quest for the norm? Why this 
expenditure of human brain and energy—and the 
money of the taxpayers—in the endeavor to reach 
a solution of the problem of the school and the 
heeds of schooi children by percentages of either 
retardation or acceleration? 

It is as much the duty of teachers to hold back 
some natures as it should be to hasten others— 
and it is upon the finer judgment we must depend. 

In a thought-provoking volume, “Mind in the 
Making,” the facts of the child life of many cele- 
brated individuals have been gathered in one im- 
pressive chapter. It is a brilliant galaxy of re- 
tarded pupils. 

As school children Thackeray, Goldsmith, Glad- 
stone, Emerson, Spencer, and many others were 
in the list of those we to-day enumerate among 
the failures. The public school never achieved 
a response from the rare individualities their lives 
proved they possessed. 

Their minds were of slow growth, and any ef- 
fort to have accelerated them would have been 
fatal. They expressed no failure of the schools 
they attended. 

And the overbright boy gives us just as little 
right to claim success. 

He needs to be guided in a swifter course, just 
as much as others must be more tenderly nur- 
tured. 

Young Sidis, the celebrated boy prodigy of 
Cambridge, cannot be held up as the gauge of effi- 
ciency for the schools of Cambridge. He _ repre- 
sents the maxim of possible acceleration, and with 
due consideration to his health his individual 
rights demand that he shall take up less time in 
the grades. 

The dogma of retardation has not been without 
its benefit to the schools, never because it has been 
a just measure of efficiency—but because it has 
caused educators to think more seriously of the 


needs of backward pupils. Much more has been 


done for the retarded child—and quite properly, 
because his need is great. 

While many large systems of public schools 
have organized special schools for the retarded 
children, but little has been done for the pupils en- 
titled to be accelerated through the grades. 

Justice requires as much for the one as the 
other. 

“The opposite of retardation,” as it has been 
termed, is now being considered by the faculty of 
the Washington Irving high school in New York 
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city. Weare all of us accustomed to give our 
children the advantage of a more rapid promotion. 

But an organized school for overbright children 
has not yet received broad consideration. In In- 
dianapolis alone with a school population of more 
than 30,000 may we find a definite work in educa- 
tional acceleration. It is a hopeful sign of the 
times that a thoughtful consideration has any- 
where been given to the need of children to be 
accelerated. 

There is a new philosophy entering the con- 
sciousness of educators, changing the attitude of 
education from the consideration of school chil- 
dren in the mass to the study of each boy and girl 
as an individual. 

It is a new light that is growing brighter every 
day, and when its diffusion is more complete the 
work of teaching will become too big, too fine a 
thing for us to accept in the spirit of finality judg- 
ments of the quality of a school by the heartless 
measure of proportions of retardation—or any 
other class of statistics that coldly eliminate the 
human side from the little citizens entrusted to us 
to educate.—Philadelphia Evening Times. 
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GRADUATION. 
BY JAMES TERRY WHITE. 
O little pilgrim on life’s opening way, . 
Crowned with deserving laurel and applause, 
For you, to-day takes leave of yesterday, 
And from the future now the veil withdraws! 





Upon the threshold of this dawning day 
Life questions,—Js thy quest for duty, pelf, 
Or power? But first demands,—Do thou essay 

Thyself to find,—for all is in thyself. 


Teach thou thine eyes to see life’s beauty! Teach 
Thy heart to heed life’s mean, to right life’s wrong! 

What depths can then restrain thy spirit’s reach? 
What tribulations interrupt thy song? 


The future calls, and loyalty unfurls 
A snow-white banner, to enlist thy soul;— 
(If only youth could see the crown of pearls, 
That is the meed of service—at life’s goal!) 


Behold an angel] throng, with outstretched hands, 
That wait to lead thee to these paths of peace:— 

Truthfulness—God’s daughter—foremost stands; 
And sympathy, who brings despair’s surcease; 

Ambition, pointing ever to the heights; 
Determination, whom no tempest veers; 

And hopefulness, that sees God’s beacon lights, 
Howe'er obscured by earthly doubts and fears; 


And that sweet maiden, with the tender eyes,— 

The playmate of our dreams—whose name is Love; 
Her eyes are the reflection of the skies, 

Her heart, the memory of heaven above. 


These guardian angels, take them to thy heart, 

And make them boon companions of thy thought! 
They will life’s secret to thy soul impart, 

If thou wilt ever by their truth be taught. 


But most of all keep bright the beacon lights 
Of thine own soul,—those first ideals of youth! 

For lo! it is the flame from Sinai’s heights 
That fires these signals from the hills of truth. 


Strive still, that this dear day’s “Well done” shall bend 
Endeavor to the stretch till heaven be won! 
Then shalt thou hear—when at thy journey’s end— 


That still, small voice—God’s welcoming, “Well 
done”! 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS, 
Boston. 

If it is true, as has been said, that the chief 
trouble with education in this country lies in its 
being too much discussed by the uneducated, it 
is surely truer that the uninitiated in public school 
methods do not appreciate the normal schools. 

Too often are they looked down upon by col- 
lege graduates, if not by colleges. Of course there 
are the exceptional college graduates who fre- 
quent a normal school for the sake of its peda- 
gogics. But such pupils have grown fewer in 
number since colleges have begun to teach peda- 
gogy on normal lines, which, however, non-state 
colleges cannot do satisfactorily, as they are not 
the apex of a school system, and even state col- 
leges are rarely located as the centres of or in 
enclosures of special subsidiary kindergarten, 
grammar, and high schools, which are the very 
surroundings that give to normal schools their 
fitness for methods. 

While it is fortunate that a high school educa- 
tion or its equivalent is obligatory for entrance 
into most normal schools, there should be no hard 
and fast rule which should make the normal a 
source of supply to a college or should compel a 
college to send its contingent of would-be teach- 
ers to a normal school. Both college and a nor- 
mal school should be so free from any predestined 
theory that a student should be able to seek that 
equipment educationally which is best for him or 
her personally. Too often is it considered that a 
collegiate education will give one a more correct 
or fashionable standing socially than can a normal 
school. Academic snobbishness is rarely justi- 
fied. Neither colleges nor normal schools supply 
high breeding as a course of study in behavior or 
as an antidote foran uncultured birthright, though 
both colleges and normal schools do furnish the 
material for that personal development of culture 
which often becomes deeper, broader, and more 
refined than a latent sense of fitness in all things 
that comes merely through the inheritance of 
birth. It would be painful, if it were not ludi- 
crous, to witness the patronizing manner With 
which college girls speak of normal schools, and 
it is delightful to notice the easy, graceful assur- 
ance of a cultured, high-bred non-graduate 
woman over an aspiring college graduate. 

Our normal schools stand for democratic edu- 
cation as contrasted with that intensive culture 
which is not sought for the sake of self-support. 
But our normal schools also recognize that much 
beyond text-book knowledge goes into the mak- 
ing of a teacher, and therefore more or less are 
the refining influences of social culture brought 
to bear upon the students. 

In both normal sehools and colleges there are 
at present two strongly marked tendencies which 
may work to their partial undoing. The first 1s 
towards such. compulsory centralization of the 
standards of education that heights once gained 
may become stationary rather than stages in per- 
petually ascending: progress. The second is the 
enormous emphasis upon the useful_and practical 
in knowledge until it could almost be imagined 
that public-schools were invented solely for the 
sake of making boys and girls _ self-supporting, - 
centring the idea of education, whatever it is or is 
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not, on the aid it gives to the capacity for  self- 
support. Even the colleges that once stood for 
intensive culture for its’own sake are somewhat 
weakening in regard to it by the circumnambient 
pressure that is put upon them to produce the 
financially useful and the money-making faculties. 
If normal schools suffer from this same circum- 
scribed view of the purpose of education they are 
but in line with the colleges. Only normal 
schools avow their purpose frankly and by name, 
colleges do not. 

The very frankness of the normal shibboleth 
may prove its salvation, for to be a teacher sig- 
nifies being a trustee of education, general and 
specialized, aristocratic and democratic, to the 
next generation, and because the normal princi- 
pals as a rule are so deeply imbued with this sense 
and responsibility of trusteeship is their training 
of intellect and character, of methods and aspira- 
tions so nobly and progressively developed. It is 
the academic and prejudiced who do not grasp 
this spirit of our normal schools and who depre- 
cate their unformed graduates and their narrow 
education; whereas our best normal graduates 
are fully the equals of the average well-informed 
collegians, who go to college for the sake of 
thereby being self-supporting. 

That education and social training do not al- 
ways go together is due to the very breadth of 
our public school system, which culminates in en- 
abling many to pass their own examinations who 
are not fitted to examine others. But such de- 
ficiency is not any more extant in normal schools 
than in colleges. A college boy or girl may be 
quite as untrained socially as a normal graduate, 
while both grow chastened in manners with in- 
creasing years, 

The bottom of all these educational-social com- 
plexities lies in the constant overpowering per- 
sonal necessity for self-support for both normal 
and college graduates, a necessity that is pressed 
upon them often by parents and usually by cir- 
cumstances. So education itself suffers, since it 
loses the fine atmosphere of intensive culture for 
its. own sake, though such culture often is later 
attained as an individual gain. That is, the grad- 
uate as an individual makes good what the school 
or college as a conglomerate whole may not 
possess. The college is passing through a tran- 
sitional stage of adjustment to new demands. 
The normal school, having attained its theoretical 
standpoint, is striving to enrich its circumference 
with the spirit of intensive culture. Its graduate, 
pedagogically the equal of a college product, 
either resents being snubbed in collegiate fashion 
or accepts the snub as mental discipline, and 
calmly goes on her way, rising from grade to 
grade as teacher and making herself more and 
more felt as a centre of social influence. 

For both college and the normal school should 
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the public keep alive the need for “disinterested 
culture” as well as for “practical education.” 
Poor indeed will be the output of graduation if 
either branch of education does not realize that it 
is but half of education and that the whole of edu- 
cation cannot be attained theoretically and admin- 
istratively unless equal recognition is awarded to 
“disinterested culture” and to “practical educa- 
tion.” Then is it for the individual to seek that 
education best suited for his present needs and 
future development, always remembering that the 
whole is’ greater than any part. 
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WHAT IS PATRIOTISM AND HOW CAN PA- 


TRIOTISM BE TAUGHT ?—(IIL.) 
BY LAFAYETTE BLISS. 
A PATRIOTIC ADDRESS TO THE YOUNG. 

Memorial day and the thoughts which it suggests 
are dedicated to that which is highest and noblest 
in man. Our flag is the symbol of our govern- 
ment, the freest, the best, and the most just of 
all governments. It was founded in this new 
land by men who left Homies that they loved and 
came to this new land that they might be free. 
It was their desire that wherever the folds of this 
flag are seen, there should spring up hope and in- 
spiration in the hearts of the oppressed and down- 
trodden. In our country we have no monarch 
and no hereditary lawmakers. Here public 
schools make it possible for every one to get an 
education. We should be proud of our native 
land, and be ever watchful to reflect credit upon 
its reputation and refrain from doing anything 
that would stain with meanness and dishonor its 
fair name. We can be proud of the solid merits 
of our.country and its achievements in the arts 
of civilization without being boastful. The true 
patriot, while he is pained at the triumph of evil 
men and vicious measures, does not spend his 
time in useless fault-finding and political whining, 
but he strives to make his country stronger and 
better. 

The soldiers in whose honor we celebrate 
Memorial Day set an example of patriotic devo- 
tion to the Union which shall be revered by their 
countrymen throughout all time. These men not 
only stood for their principles and voted for their 
principles, but they supported those principles by 
force of afms, that we might have a country. 
The debt of liberty we owe them we can never 
fully pay, but we can emulate their example by 
standing firmly for what we believe to be right. 
Liberty is something that cannot be won for all 
time, and those who would continue free must be 
ever ready to strike a blow in their own behalf. A 
real live growing nation can never be entirely 
free from dangers, but each generation must face 
its own dangers and solve its own problems. 








‘ too 
DANGER OF THE PURELY PRACTICAL. 

The educational value of a subject depends largely an the ideals which its study de- 
velops consciously. The danger of remaining too long in the study of what is purely 
practical is great, for then the real content of the work—the factors that supply toward 
the building of character—are meagre. —Professor Mann, University of Chicago. 
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We have no need to fear the envious rivals of 
the old world, but we do need to fear the corrup- 
tion of money, which, like a canker worm, is gnaw- 
ing at the heart of society, breeding sloth, indo- 
lence, luxurious immorality, the loss of manli- 
ness and moral courage. We do need to fear 
lest we sink to meaner ideals, to coarser ways of 
life, to more vulgar types of literature and art, to 
a more open craving after wealth, and a more in- 
solent assertion of pride and force. 

The public holidays that are provided for in the 
laws of the state should be kept in the spirit of 
the law. There is no better opportunity for in- 
spiring patriotism in the hearts of the young than 
the sober, earnest contemplation of the life and 
services of some man or woman who has done 
something for humanity and our country. On 
Washington’s birthday every public school in the 
land should devote some time to the considera- 
tion of that one American character “which has 
stood the test of time and has grown brighter 
with the years.” 

It is one of the characteristics of our age that 
the great statesman, poet, artist, musician, phil- 
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anthropist, and even educator is entitled to rank 
as high as the warrior and soldier—a distinction 
which has never been accorded in the history of 
the world until the days of the great republic. 
What an awakening there would be, and what an 
elevated patriotism would be inspired, if on the 
birthdays of noble men and women there should 
be an earnest consideration of their services to 
the world. Americans should be proud of the 
men grown on our soil. Every public school- 
room should bea hall of fame, on the walls of 
which should be hung the portraits of America’s’ 
greatest men and women, for the teaching of 
biography is an important means to be employed 
in teaching patriotism. To guard against do- 
mestic dangers, even more than foreign dangers; 
to educate the people and all the people in ways 
of correct living and in the high duties of citizen-- 
ship, to lead pure lives and to cultivate noble pur- 
poses, these are the essential duties of every 
American patriot to-day, “that the republic may 
receive no detriment,” that the nation may rise 
in true majesty, and that democratic government 
may not disappear from the earth. 
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To-day is your day and mine —the only day we have; the day in which we play our 
part. What our part may signify in the great whole we may not understand; but we are 


here to play it, and now is our time. 


ing.— David Starr Jordan. 


This we know 


it is a part of acting, not of whin- 





ELEVEN-YEARS’ COURSE. 
BY W. H. BENDER, 
Cedar Falls, 

{Fourteen years’ experience in an eleven-years’ course 
in the Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia.] 

A writer in the poultry department of a lead- 
ing farm journal recently remarked that a person 
need not be a philosopher to keep hens, but that 
he must be a philosopher to make hens keep him. 
A member of the faculty of a standard state 
agricultural college asserts that farmers. spend 
ten hours per day plowing corn when the same 
results could be reached in four and one-half 
hours if the stand in the field were perfect. This 
perfect stand, he says, might practically be se- 
cured by proper selection and preservation of 
seed corn, careful germination tests, thorough as- 
sorting of the sizes of kernéls for planting, and 
the right adjustment of the dropping devices of 
the planter. The dairy expert comes forward also 
with his testimony. He states that in a prominent 
agricultural state in the Middle West the farmers 
are milking 1,500,000 cows. Of this number 
500,000 pay well for their keeping and care, a 
second third just even the account against them, 
and the remainder their owners feed and milk at a 
loss simply for the pleasure of the exercise and 
association with the cows. 

In recent fimes a man before a government 
commission stated that he believed that one of the 
great industries of this country could save $1,000,- 
000 a day if proper methods of management were 
established, Not long since a large manu- 


lowa. 


facturing establishment, that was thought to be 
running very economically, was producing two 
articles at a cost of a little over $200. By 
a change in management with no great change in 
machinery and on a higher wage scale, the same 
concern is now producing six of the same articles 
for a few cents over $248. The constant discus- 
sion in farm papers, manufacturers’ journals, and 
business magazines is centred upon the elimina- 
tion of waste and the increase and improvement 
of the product. 

With such experiences going on all the time 
in the industrial world it is not strange that there 
is discussion directed toward the question of 
greater efficiency in our public schools. It 
seems that a study having for its purpose the pre- 
vention of waste and the improvement of instru- 
mentalities in the greatest effort ever put forth 
by any nation in the education and training of the 
young should be a living question, not only with 
professional educators, but with every patriotic 
citizen. 

It is not the purpose in the following para- 
graphs to attempt to elucidate principles or to 
defend practice. The idea is rather to enumer- 
ate some points of experience, to point out some 
results, and to mention briefly what apparently 
seem to be some of the causes of the results at- 
tained. 

This article does not refer to the experience of 
the occasional pupil, It covers the attainments ot 
entire classes from the first primary through the 
secondary school in a state in which the pupils 
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enter the primary school at the agé of five years. 
For nearly seven years the course runs in the 
same lines for all pupils. From at least the be- 
ginning of the eighth year the pupils are not all 
required, or encouraged, or allowed to take the 
same course. Enough work of a kind that is 
acceptable to standard colleges for entrance is 
offered so that each pupil may qualify for college 
entrance if he so desires, but the course is not 
shaped for that purpose especially. The purpose 
is to meet in as large a degree as possible the 
needs of the pupil regardless of prospective con- 
tinuation in college. Much that each pupil does 
has no bearing upon college entrance credits. 
However, no pupils coming along directly from 
the first primary year have any difficulty in com- 
pleting in the allotted time from-one to four addi- 
tional year credits beyond the number needed for 
college entrance. 

In the course provided the so-called essentials 
are not neglected. In fact, they are emphasized 
and enlarg-d. But it is recognized that any- 
thing that contributes to the needs of children 
as children and that will help to put them in touch 
with their environment, the industries and spirit 
of the times, and the universal experiences of the 
race in all times is likewise an_ essential. 
In consequence, nature study, drawing, and 
other forms of handwork, domestic arts and 
manual training, are carried forward from the 
earliest years. A good course in history, civics, 
and economics is provided. In the primary and 


other elementary grades the history story is given 


thoughtful attention. The story of literary merit 
leading to a better appreciation of literature is 
also given prominence in the elementary school. 
Abundance of the best literature is furnished for 
the classes. Pictures for instruction and for de- 
velopment in appreciation of art are at hand. 
Music has its proper place as an element in educa- 
tion and a means of cultivation of the art in- 
stincts. 

The troublesome gap between the grammar 
school and the secondary school does not appear. 
In the seventh year in mathematics concrete 
geometry and mechanical drawing are introduced 
a part of the year. The following year about a 
third of the time is given to elements of algebra 
and simple demonstrations in geometry growing 
out of the previous year’s work. The remainder 
of the mathematics period is given to summariz- 
ing and fixing the work in arithmetic. German 
is taken up inthe beginning of the seventh year. 
It is presented by the conversational plan in a 
manner especially suited to the development of 
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children of that age. In the following year those 
adapted to such study and desiring it may take 
Latin. In this eighth year certain phases of the 
nature work and the study of environment cul- 
minate in a twelve-weeks’ study of elementary 
physics. Some marked periods in history, such 
as feudalism and chivalry, with great works of 
literature based upon these periods, are a part of 
the study of this year. It must be understood 
that the introduction of what is commonly sec- 
ondary work in some of its simpler phases into 
the grammar school is done in a manner adapted 
to the needs of the pupils and their ability, and not 
forced upon them by .-processes of secondary in- 
struction. 

All classes from the primary through the high 
school range in numbers from ten to fourteen or 
fifteen. The length of recitation period is 
adapted to vigorous and intensive work and then 
a change is made. The day is not as long as the 
ordinary school day in elementary grades. 

From the fourth year onward there is distinct 
effort at training in powers of study. Pupils 
have at least one period per day in which they 
study in-the schoolroom with a teacher free to 
supervise, or make suggestions, or answer ques- 
tions of the pupil. One apportionment of each 
day’s work is not studied before coming to the 
classroom, and here teacher and pupils work out 
their problems or lesson from book, or object, or 
laboratory. A third form of study is inde- 
pendent preparation daily of some tasks with no 
one at hand to supervise or to give help in re- 
sponse to questions, 

This experience suggests that at least a year 
of time for all pupils taking a high school course 
could be saved, and even a better grade of scholar- 
ship attained than is frequently the case in the 
longer time. More pupils stay for the additional 
training if the course is made more attractive and 
effective in this shorter time. Pupils who never 
go to the high school get a better equipment for 
life by this course of treatment, for the gain is 
made largely before the time that pupils ordi- 
narily leave school or before the year for enter- 
ing the high school. The higher industrial and 
social efficiency to come to the masses from this 
additional year of time for study along technical 
lines would mean much to the nation. The sav- 
ing of the present expenditure in providing this 
unnecessary year in ad the secondary schools of 
the land would more than provide for the better 
qualified teachers in the elementary schools, 
which is, after all, the chief factor in the elimina- 
tion of waste in our public school system. 
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The time has ceased when the personality of one man can dominate the spirit of a 
great institution of learning. To be of any value to-day the university must be the most 
dem cratic of institutions. Faculty and students must be but one great committee, with 
the president as chairman. —President George E, Vincent, State University of Minnesota. 
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KANSAS RETIREMENT LAW. 


The Kansas legislature this year passed a bill 
providing for a Public School Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund, the essential features of which we 
print :— 

In any city of the first class in the state of Kansas 
there may be created by the board of education of such 
city a Public School Teachers’ Retirement Fund, which 
fund when created, and the management and disburse- 
ment thereof, shall be under the control of the board of 
education of such city. Such retirement fund shall be 
created and maintained in the following manner: First, 
by an assessment of not less than one per cent. nor 
more than one and one-half per cent. of every install- 
ment of salary paid to a teacher employed in such city. 
Second, by the setting aside from the general fund for 
the support of the schools in such city of an amount 
which shall be not less than one and one-half times the 
amount of salary assessments, and not less than the 
amount necessary to meet the payments herein provided 
for. Third, by the receipt, by the gift or otherwise, of 
any real, personal, or mixed property, or any interest 
therein. J 

Such a retirement fund when thus created and main- 
tained or so much thereof as shall be necessary, shall 
be disbursed in the manner hereinafter set forth. And 
any surplus of fund not needed for immediate disburse- 
ment may be invested by the board of education of such 
city acting as trustees of such fund, in any bonds ap- 
proved by the state school fund commission. 

Any teacher who has been credited under the rules 
and regulations of such board of education with an ag- 
gregate of thirty years of teaching experience may be 
retired by such board of education. Any teacher so re- 
tired under the foregoing provision of this section, pro- 
vided that at least fifteen years of such accredited 
teaching experience shall have been in the public schools 
of such cities of the first class, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from such retirement fund so long as such teacher 
may live, equal monthly payments which shall aggre- 
gate $500 per annum; provided, however, that no one 
shall receive such pension without paying into the fund 
therefor, by way of assessment or otherwise, not less 
than one-half of the amount of the first annual pension 
to which such person shall be entitled. And in order 
to make up such one-half, the board of education may 
provide for any deficiency by deducting the necessary 
amount from the first year’s pension payments in equal 
amounts each month. 

Any teacher who has been credited under the rules 
and regulations of such board of education with an ag- 
gregate of twenty-five or more years of teaching ex- 
perience may be retired by such board of education on 
account of disability or Incapacity, physical or other- 
wise. Any teacher so retired, provided that at least 
fifteen years of such accredited teaching experience 
shall have been in the public schools of cities of the 
first class, shall be entitled to receive from such retire- 
ment fund, during the period of retirement, monthly in- 
stallments, the annual aggregate of which shall be such 
percentage of $500 as the number of years of such ac- 
credited teaching experience of the beneficiary shall 
bear to the term of thirty years. Any teacher so retired 
may, at the discretion of the board of education, should 
such teacher’s incapacity or disability be removed, be 
reinstated as a teacher, and any right to any payments 
from this fund until such teacher again be retired shall 
cease with such reinstatement. And shall any teacher 
be so reinstated, the years of such retirement shall be 
included in arriving at the term of service when such 
teacher may again be retired, but no credit for such 
years of retirement shall be given in arriving at the 
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amount such teacher shall be entitled to receive from 
the retirement fund. 

If at any time a teacher who is willing to continue is 
not re-employed or is discharged before the time when 
he or she would, under the provisions of this act, be en- 
titled to a pension, then such teacher shall be paid back 
at once the money he or she may have contributed un- 
der this act. Should a teacher duly accredited in a city 
of the first class accept service in the public schools of 
any other city of the first class, a sum equivalent to all 
payments made by such teacher into the retirement 
fund shall be transferred to the retirement fund of the 
city in which such service is accepted. Any teacher 
who shall retire voluntarily from the service shall re- 
ceive a refund of one-half of the money he or she shall 
have contributed under this act. And should any 
teacher die before receiving any of the benefits or pen- 
sions by this act provided, the board of education shall 
pay to such teacher’s heirs or estate one-half of the 
amount, without interest, which shall have been paid 
into such pension fund by said teacher. 

In construing this act, the word teacher shall include 
all members of the teaching staff employed by the board 
of education of such city, which shall include superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and assistants to the superin- 
tendent of instruction, principals, and teachers. 

It is hereby made the duty of the treasurer of such 
city to keep any fund arising under the provisions of 
this act as a separate fund, and to disburse the same in 
accordance with the instructions and orders of the 
board of education of such city. 

After said retirement fund shall be created by said 
board of education of such city, the salary of any 
teacher regularly employed by such city shall be ex- 
empt from the provisions of this act, provided such 
teacher shall make a request in writing for such ex- 
emption and file the same with the board of education 
of such city within one month after such teacher shal} 
enter upon such regular employment as a teacher, and 
such request, when filed with the beard of education of 
such city, shall constitute a waiver and a bar to the 
receipt of any benefits from the retirement fund herein 
provided for. 
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VENTILATION. 
BY JOHN WOODSIDE RITCHIE. 


Of all the evils that befell man when he left his forest 
home and came to dwell within walls and doors, the lack 
of fresh air was the greatest. By its own activity, the 
body is constantly manufacturing great quantities of a 
very poisonous gas,—carbon dioxid.- As long as man 
dwelt in the great outdoors, all that was necessary was 
for the body to get this gas outside of itself, and the 
ever-moving currents of air carried it away where it 
could not re-enter*the lungs. But within doors, when 
the lungs have thrown off the carbon dioxid, the often 
find their work of no avail, for the air is imprisoned, and 
the carbon dioxid is breathed again into the lungs, re 
enters the body, and poisons the cells. The cells then 
become weak and diseased, and fail in their work. Dis- 
ease germs creep in, the weakened body cannot kill them, 
and the troubles thus started often end only with the 
end of life. So we say again, that of all the evils that 
have come to civilized man because he dwells within 
doors, the lack of fresh air is the greatest—From 
“Human Physiology” (The World Book Company). 
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“Too many pupils are educated away from 
school life,” says State Superintendent C. J. 
Baxter of New Jersey. 


A liberal education liberalizes one’s thinking. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT IDEALIZED. 


[The following article by the late Superintendent 
Gregory, which appeared in the Journal of Education 
about two yeafs ago, is such an admirable statement of 
the ideal attitude of the superintendent toward his 
teachers, and incidentally of the teacher toward her 
pupils, and has been so suggestive and helpful to many, 
that we reprint it by special request.—Ed.] 

I hold the two essential characteristics of a 
rational theory of administration to be a practical 
recognition of the individuality of the teacher 
and a practical recognition of her worth. It 
should seem all but self-evident that a teacher will 
do her work most easily when she does it in her 
own way; and a teacher’s best work is always her 
easiest work. A superintendent who imposes 
his way on a teacher simply increases the re- 
sistance. The emphasis here is on the word 
im poses. 

The most surprising fact in the whole matter 
of administration is that when a teacher has fully 
grasped the thought that the superintendent 
really respects her individuality and honestly de- 
sires her to follow it, then she is the most de- 
sirous of knowing and availing herself of his way. 
Then, his suggestion has more force than a com- 
mand. Thus we arrive at the semi-paradox that 
the superintendent secures the best enforcement 
of his individuality by not enforcing it. In this 
case, however, it is the superintendent’s person- 
ality that is enforced, and this carries with it his 
will, plans, and methods, so far as they are in- 
herently worthy. Froebel says that we can im- 
pose nothing on the spirit of a man; we can 
merely control certain outward actions. - But, he 
further says, spirit affects spirit, and thus in the 
end most effectively controls action. 

Every thoughtful superintendent knows what 
this means when applied to the relation of teacher 
and pupil. The characteristic about which the 
critic should concern himself most, in consider- 
ing this relation of teacher and pupil, is what may 
be called the spirit of the school. In the ideal 
case, the teacher controls and does not seem to 
be controlling. The attitude of the class is that 
of loyalty. Now, why may not this picture also 
represent the relation of superintendent and 
teacher? Why is not loyalty the highest expres- 
sion of a teacher’s relation to the superintendent, 
and why is it not also the most promising state of 
mind on which to build success? With the 
teacher, as with the child, the very highest attain- 
ment is reached only when the individual himself 
wants to do what the superior wants him to, but 
such a state of mind can never be imposed; it 
must be educed. 

Considering the second characteristic of suc- 
cessful supervision—the practical recognition of 
the teacher’s worth: It may be suggested that 
visitation should not be mainly for the purpose of 
finding out the weakness of the class or of the 
teacher. Anyone who.goes into a class with the 
determination to look for faults will have an easy 
task in the very best classes. It is a great deal 
harder to know what weakness is inherent and 
cannot be removed, and what is merely acci- 
dental; to find out the ‘extent of the teacher’s 
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preparation, of her enthusiasm; to learn to what 
extent she is hampered by unfavorable circum- 
stances, and in what way it is possible to help her. 

The superintendent will find it his duty to re- 
gard excellencies rather than deficiencies. It is 
as much his duty to encourage the teacher by 
pointing out her excellencies as it is to call her 
attention to her deficiencies. The teacher learns, 
often with surprise, that the superintendent 
recognizes her power and her individuality. She 
comes to believe in herself through learning that 
he believes in her, and so she believes in him. Is 
it possible to assume a more hopeful state of 
things? No one who does not believe in himself 
can make the most of himself; and no one who is 
not conscious of another’s confidence can admit 
that other into his own confidence ; and, finally, no 
one who does not believe in another can come 
under his influence. 

This creed is simply the application to the 
teacher of Froebel’s claim regarding the child, 
that true development requires that the individual 
to be developed shall be made conscious of his 
power. He is not to be made conscious of failure. 
Emphasize success, emphasize power. Don’t 
evolve consciousness of defeat. This is unques- 
tionably the true method in the relation of the 
teacher to the child. Why should it be less true 
in the relation of the superintendent to the 
teacher? 

Criticism of deficiencies has its uses; no super- 
intendent would dream of dispensing with it. 
The criticism to which teacher and pupil alike will 
ultimately owe their salvation, however, is not 
destructive, but constructive. 
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THE FARMERS’ CREED. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


We believe in small farms and thorough culti- 
vation. 

We believe that soil loves to eat, as well as its 
owner, and ought therefore to be liberally fed. 

We believe in large crops, which leave the land 
better than they found it—making the farmer and 
the farm both glad at once. 

We believe in going to the bottom of things, 
and, therefore, in deep plowing and enough of it— 
all the better with a subsoil-plow. 

We believe that every farm should own a good 
farmer. 

We believe that the best fertilizer for any soil 
is a spirit of industry, enterprise, and intelligence. 
Without this, lime and gypsum, bones and green 
manure, marl and guano will be of little use. 

We believe in good fences, good barns, good 
farmhouses, good stock, good orchards, and chil- 
dren enough to gather the fruit. 

We believe in a clean kitchen, a neat wife in it, 
and a clean conscience. 

We firmly disbelieve in farmers who will not im- 
prove; in farms which grow poorer every year; in 
starving cattle; in farmers’ boys turning into 
clerks and merchants ; in farmers ashamed of their 
vocation, or who drink whiskey until honest 
people are ashamed of them.—Issued as a card by 
County Superintendent E. M. Rapp, Reading, Pa. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON MACAULAY’S LIFE OF JOHN- 
SON.—(L) 

What characteristic points does Macaulay 
make in the few introductory lines about John- 
son’s father? 

Answer: His wide learning, gathered from 
books; his religious and political sympathies 
with the neighboring clergy, and the fact that 
he was a Jacobite at heart, This would signify 
that he was a Tory, and therefore naturally in- 
clined to the interests of the Established Church 
against the Dissenters; and to the maintenance 
of High Church doctrines and the power of the 
bishops. The country spirit was conservative, 
and Michael Johnson was, therefore, quite in 
sympathy with it. “The sovereigns in posses- 
sion, from William and Mary to George lL., were 
supported by ,the Whigs, although with varying 
sympathies toward the party they represented.” 

How does Macaulay introduce Johnson to us? 

Answer: As a boy whose manhood would de- 
velop strong propensities which would balance 
and react upon each other; the physical infirmi- 
ties inclining him to sloth and _ inactivity are 
weighed against his mental and moral forces, and 
we are at once interested to see which shall have 
more influence. Macaulay’s language in that 
sentence emphasizes every word by contrast. 

What is the reference to the specific of 
Royal Touch? 

Answer: From the time of Charles I. at least, 
the touch of king or queen was supposed to have 
the power of healing scrofula, or “King’s Evil.” 

The “touching” was a religious ceremony, not 
unlike that of anointing, accompanied with 


the 


prayers and psalms, incidental to the imposition), 


of the royal hands. The virtue was not in the 
act, but in the fact that the divinely-appointed 
head of the nation might be the purveyor of some 
mystical power to heal this péculiar disease: 

What characterized his youth until he left Ox- 
ford? 

Answer: His natural gifts and propensity to 
select the best reading and his eccentricities of 
temper, which were exaggerated by his physical 
deformities, and a temperament 
it was forcible. 

What were the events of the thirty years suc- 
ceeding his leaving college? 

Answer: His residence at home for a few 
years; his attempt to teach and to write; his 
marriage, which must have been quite the oppo- 
site of promoting his interests in his own 
county; his removal to London, and his hack- 
work there, and his publication of “London,” his 
first literary success. 

There is a deep pathos in the efforts and mis- 
takes of these early years. On leaving college 
he must have found himself in a peculiarly helpless 
state. He had no means nor patronage to pro- 
mote his interests, and his peculiar tempera- 
ment was not of *a kind to attract interest. 


as sensitive as 


‘fine gentlemen by an 


Meantime his_ powerful intellect. was forcing him 
on, against the disinclination. to labor,—yet the 
laboriousness of labor to him, to which the power 
of his intellect added. weight, rather than mo- 
mentum, gave him a ponderous style which 
was not like Goldsmith’s charm, attractive to the 
readers of his day. 

His love for his extraordinary 
touching rather than humorous. He felt deeply 
the affection of one to whom his peculiarities 
were not a scorn or a source of amusement; and 
doubtless the very pitiableness of his condition 
was what drew to him the sympathy. of the 
woman whom he married. Macaulay gives John- 
sor credit for sincerity in his marriage, but he 
misses the deeper currents of human = sensi- 
bility which brought together the strange pair. 

For what did Johnson depend upon the publi- 
cation of “Irene”? 

Undoubtedly he rested upon it the deepest 
hopes for his literary future, to which the first 
step would be to secure an eminent patron. 
Macaulay plainly assumes that were patronage 
to be offered, Johnson would have had no diffi- 
culty in securing it; but setting him, then a 
young author, in a clear perspective, we may say 
with Sir. Roger that much might be said on both 
sides; later, in a sarcastic phrase, Macaulay tells 
us what was probably a very serious hindrance 
on the part of more than one benefactor to whom 
Johnson presented his letters from Walmesley. 
Many a man of less prominence than the Earl of 
Chesterfield was “by no means desirous to see all 
his carpets blackened with the London mud, and 
his soups and wines thrown to right and left over 
the gowns of fine ladies and the waistcoats of 
absent, awkward scholar 
who gave strange starts and uttered strange 
growls, who dressed like a scarecrow, and ate 
like a cormorant.” 

When Johnson went up to London with a por» 
tion of “Irene” as his recommendation to litera- 
ture, he had all of those peculiarities against him; 
moreover, as yet, he had no promising literary 
reputation to assist him, and an unpromising 
uncompleted drama to be vouched for. It would 
be certainly a rare appreciation that would find 
in such an author a future parliamentarian, still 
more a diplomat. And patronage, while it was 
undoubtedly to be granted to the gifted, was not 
to be bestowed as an alms upon every uncertifi- 
cated beggar. The patron had his own interest 
as well as his client’s in view. 

We might expect, however, that Johnson 
would meet his hard times stubbornly, as he did, 
and yield neither his will nor his perversities to 
his circumstances; and that he would not im- 
prove in courtliness and diplomacy when he felt 
that all the world was against him; and we read 
that so it was with him. The occupation which 


wife is also 





(Continued on page 607.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S NEW SCHOOL CODE. 

The Pennsylvania legislature of 1907 passed 
a resolution directing the governor to appoint a 
commission of six persons, who with the super- 
intendent of public instruction were to codify and 
revise the school laws of Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion to Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, superintendent of 
public instruction, Governor Stuart appointed 





‘ the following persons upon this commission: Dr. 


M. G. Brumbaugh, superintendent of schools of 
Philadelphia; James M. Coughlin, superintendent 
of schools of Wilkes-Barre; David B. Oliver, 
president of the school board of Allegheny, Pa.; 
John S. Rilling, a prominent lawyer and solicitor 
of the school board in Erie, Pa.; William 
Lauder, a leading school director and business 
man of Riddlesburg, Pa.; and G. M._ Philips, 
principal of the State Normal School at West 
Chester. 

These gentlemen, after consultation with the 
school people in all parts of the state, and with 
many outside, submitted a carefully prepared 
school code to the legislature in 1909. It was 
passed by the legislature, but was vetoed by the 
governor, on account of a number of changes 
which he believed interfered with it seriously. 
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The same persons, in response to a general! de- 
mand, prepared the code for resubmission to the 
present legislature, and it has just been passed 
and signed by the governor of the state and is 
now the law of the state. 

It is a very comprehensive bill, of some fifty-six 
or seven thousand words, and is a complete 
school code. Some of the most important new 
features are :— 

It provides for Philadelphia a school board of 
fiiteen members appointed by the courts for 
terms of six years, and gives them the right to 
levy the school taxes and incur debts for per- 
manent improvements. Philadelphia has for 
many years had a court appointed board, but this 
board has not had the right to levy school taxes, 
but has been obliged to depend upon city councils 
for its funds. 

Pittsburg was put into the same class with 
Philadelphia, and, therefore, has the same number 
of school directors and the same school govern- 
ment, 

In cities having from thirty thousand to five 
hundred thousand inhabitants the school boards 
will consist of nine members, elected at large, for 
six-year terms. 

School districts between five thousand and 
thirty thousand will have school boards of seven 
members, elected at large, for six-year terms, and 
districts having less than five thousand in- 
habitants will have five school directors, elected 
at large for six-year terms. 

As Pennsylvania has many cities with very 
large school boards, generally elected by wards, 
this is an important forward step. 

County superintendents having from 200 to 
400 teachers will have two assistant superinten- 
dents. Those having from 600 to 800 teachers 
will have three assistant superintendents, and for 
every 400 teachers beyond that there will be one 
additional assistant superintendent. These as- 
sistants are appointed for four years’ terms by 
the county superintendent, subject to the ap- 
proval ot the officers of the school directors’ 
association of the county. 

A state board of education, consisting of the 
superintendent of public instruction and six 
others, one half of whom must be experienced 
educators connected with the public schools of 
the state, are to be appointed for six years by the 
governor, and serve without pay. They have 
important duties, largely advisory, and, in addi- 
tion, important business functions. Provision is 
made for the gradual establishment of a state 
school fund, which Pennsylvania does not have. 
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The one million acres of forest lands of the state 
are set apart for the school fund, and there will 
be other sources of income which will swell this 
fund. 

Important school inspection and hygiene pro- 
visions are made, by which every child in the 
state may be inspected by a skilful and experi- 
enced physician. 

Teachers must attain higher 
scholarship and pedagogical training. Higher 
standards are required by superintendents. The 
minimum salary of inexperienced teachers is 
forty-five dollars per month, and of 
teachers with two years’ experience and a better 
training at fifty-five 
depending upon state appropriations 
providing for these increases. These will un- 


standards of 


set at 
pedagogical dollars per 
month, 


doubtedly soon be made. 

Provision is made for the purchase and con- 
trol by the state of the state normal schools, they 
being now private institutions managed for state 
purposes. , 

Many disputed points are settled and a large 
number of minor but important provisions are 
found in the code. Governor Tener and the 
legislature deserve very great credit for giving 
The 
men of the state are greatly pleased and it is be- 
lieved that public education in the state will be 
greatly advantaged. 


the state this important measure. school 
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IOWA’S AWAKENING. 


One of the best things that has happened in 
Iowa, educationally, in along time is the an- 
nouncemént of a conference of all the county su- 
perintendents at the Agricultural College at Ames 
in June at the time of the first June agricultural 
short course in the history of the state. 

There are many signs of a great awakening in 
Iowa. It looks as though the grip of politics had 
been shaken from the county superintendents. It 
looks as though the great body of county superin- 
tendents are now professionally progressive. 
There was a meeting of these county superintend- 
ents in the early spring, and the keynote from first 
to last was one of progress. In the elections last 
November, for the first time, the progressives won 
out in nearly every instance. For the first time, at 
the recent meeting of the county superintendents, 
no one sat on the tail of progress and shouted 
“Whoa” through a megaphone. This conference 
at the State Agricultural College will be worth a 
hundred times as much as a conference at the state 
capitol. The one is in a scholarly atmosphere, in 
a progressive educational atmosphere, and the 
other was political. To have a conference at 
Ames when there is a short course in agriculture 
means that they will drink in the spirit of it. 

There should be one great shout of joy over the 
great awakening in Iowa, 
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PRITCHETTISM. 


The Boston Herald has this to say:— 

“It is amazing the extent to which the alumni of 
the Institute of Technology hold former Presi- 
dent Pritchett responsible for its financial mis- 
fortunes. They say that his cavorting with Har- 
vard and his secret designs for the merging of the 
two institutions so dampened the spirit of the 
Tech alumni that the stream of gifts which had 
been pouring in from its foundation suddenly 
ceased. Wills in its favor were changed, and the 
whole attitude of the Tech-loving public toward 
the Institute received a severe shock. Men who 
had intended to give funds to it felt that if they 
were by any chance making contributions to Har- 
vard University they would think again. The 
Tech men who hold this view say that as soon as 
they can outlive Pritchettism they will be in good 
circumstances once more, and not needing to 
seek further aid of the state. It was with tremen- 
dous efforts that the alumni saved the day after 
the collapse of the merger scheme, making sub- 
scriptions wholly out of proportion to their 
ability. President Pritchett retired to other 
fields of activity, and the Institute, somewhat 
crippled in spirit by the episode through which it 
had passed, emerged with its autonomy saved and 
its flag flying.” 

This criticism of Ex-President Prichett’s 
career at the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy is most unfortunate. He has sins enough 
to answer for in his present position and it is un- 
gallant to jump on aman when he is down. 
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KANSAS RETIREMENT FUND. 


We print elsewhere in this issue the law passed 
by the last legislature providing for a Kansas Pub- 
lic School Retirement Fund. 

The agitation of the pension question. began 
about three years ago in the Grade Teachers’ Club 
of Topeka. The interest spread through the city 
and then to other cities of the first class. During 
the last legislature the bill passed by a large ma- 
jority. 

This act provides for the retirement of teachers 
after thirty years of experience, fifteen of which 
shall be jn a city of the first class in Kansas. The 
fund is maintained by an assessment of one per 
cent. and not more than one and one-half per cent. 
of the salary and a certain per cent. of the salary 
assessment from the general fund. 

The teachers of Topeka are almost unanimous 
in wishing such a fund to be created, and the 
board of education favors it. 
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APPEAL TO MANLINESS. 


Fortunately there are decent men in the student 
body of American universities, but unfortunately 
there is no known way of keeping out of universi- 
ties some young men who would disgrace the 
vilest society of the vilest city on the continent. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, _ Illinois, 
seems to have found among its “prominent” stu- 
dents at least two men whose conduct is beneath 
description in printable language. They partici- 
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pated in the publication of a “Sporting Extra,” the 
indecency of. which would disgrace the “sporting” 
segregated district of Chicago. Of course they 
have been expelled, but should they not have 
prison sentences so extended as to protect society 
from their viciousness? 

The women in the university have issued this 
appeal to the manly men, if such there be. in the 
university :-— 

Men of Northwestern: This is an appeal from the 
women to your honor and chivalry. Wednesday morn- 
ing there appeared upon our campus a publication called 
the Sporting Extra. We neither know nor wish to 
know which of the men we called fellow-students have 
had a part in it. But we do know that when a woman 
has been insulted, be it ever so slightly, there are always 
men ready to defend her. For this reason we feel sure 
that the men of the university will respond immediately 
to our plea. 

It is too late to prevent that shameful publication from 
being known all over the United States through the Chi- 
cago papers. The only thing we can do is to turn to 
our natural champions, the men_of our university, and 
leave the matter in their hands. Every man should feel 
himself bound to do all in his power to create so strong 
a sentiment against such unmanly and ungentlemanly at- 
tacks that we, the women of your university, shall be 
protected from future insults. 

That these men were not tarred and feathered 
by the decent men is surprising. But when men 
become afraid of scholarly women they seem to be 
devoid of decency, and it is not confined to imma- 
ture youth. 

hs Binh epege— 
THE BLACKBALLIST. 

President Taft renderéd the country a noble ser- 
vice when he characterized club men as “small 
headed.” There is no specimen of a man quite 
so small as he who wields the power of throw- 
ing a blackball of exclusion. It is said that Su- 
preme Justice ‘Hughes and other eminent men 
have been excluded from a.swell-head club in 
Washington. No man can be too small to throw 
a blackball, and the dictionary has no word 


synonymous with the despicable club blackballist. 


A MUNICIPAL HALL FOR CHICAGO. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, the superintendent, 
Jane Addams, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Mrs. Cyrus 
McCormick, and other leading women have set 
out to secure a municipal building near the heart 
of the city so that something akin ‘to the Child 
Welfare Exhibit may be held frequently. That 
is a great group of women which Chicago has. 
Think of a woman who can draw her check for 
$30,000 for one exhibit, being interested with such 
a body of women as Mrs. Young, Mrs. Blaine, and 
Jane Addams. 
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THE DEATH OF MR. BURNHAM. 

The sudden death of Mr. Frederic L. Burn- 
ham at Cambridge, Massachusetts, brings unusual 
grief to New England educators. He was agent 
for the promotion of manual arts under the state 
board of education appointed in 1906. The three 
men who have held this position—Messrs. Bailey 
Sargent, and Burnham—have been eminently suc- 
cessful, and it is no disparagement to his distin- 
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guished predecessors to say that neither of them 
filled the position more successfully than did Mr. 
Burnham. The school world was expecting re- 
markable achievement for his department at his 
hands, and his death saddened all of us personally 
and _ professionally. 
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COMPLIMENT TO MRS. YOUNG. 

The California committee on hospitality is com- 
posed of 100 of the noble women of the. state. 
They represent all school organizations of which 
women are members, and the women’s clubs of all 
sections of the state. California men and women 
will do all in their power to make Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young’s administration a glorious success. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


The first year of the Silver, Burdett & Co. un- 
der the new management has closed with a highly 
gratifying business showing. The Pacific coast 
has been one of their fields of large gain, and their 
Pacific coast manager, W. G. Hartranft, has been 
elected to the board of directors, receiving also 
appropriate recognition in salary increase. 
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St. Paul is “going after” the 1912 meeting of the 
National Education Association. The city has 
one of the finest municipal auditoriums in the 
country. The new million-dollar hotels in the 
twin cites are unexcelled; St. Paul alone will guar- 
antee first-class hotel accommodation for 15,000 
people, and will open her houses and apartment 
houses to 15,000 more; four modern high school 
buildings, constructed simultaneously, will be 
thoroughly equipped and stand as objects of inter- 
est to all teachers and school’authorities ; the twin 
city street-car system is unexcelled in any Ameri- 
can city, four interurban lines connecting the two 
cities and radiating to scores of nearby lakes and 
places of summer entertainment and amusement. 
It is certain that the meeting of 1912 will be in the 
northern Middle West. The railroads will have 
a good deal to do with the location. If St. Paul 
can bring a specific satisfactory agreement from 
the railroads she will stand a good chance to get 
the association. St. Paul and Minneapolis have 
always treated the N. E. A. well. 


It is perfectly rich to see with what absolute 
conceit a man of even President Eliot’s calibre can 
assure the world that a man is a better teacher 
than a woman for boys above twelve. Even if it 
were true it would seem as though a “man” would 
say it a little more modestly. 


Mayor Gaynor’s charter plans for New York 
have:stirred up the school people of the city be- 
yond precedent in that city, even, which is saying 
much. 


New Jersey now appropriates $1,500 for the ad- 
ministration of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


Oh, that the sane Fourth may be much saner 
than ever before. 


A. I. L, Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1, 
San Francisco, July 8-12, 
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[Continued from page 603.) 
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filled his first years in London was singularly 
adapted to his temperament. Under a concealed 
identity he must entertain and enlighten his 


readers with parliamentary speeches. To write 
speeches was Johnson’s special talent, and when 
they gave him an opportunity at once to voice his 
inherent prejudices against the instituted gov- 
ernment, and at the same time relieve his per- 
sonal animosity against his fate, undoubtedly 
_ Johnson did not fail to entertain his readers, 
though perhaps not in the way he would have 
chosen to do. ‘ 

Macaulay gives us a very fleshly sense of John- 
son’s grossness, which seems at first either re- 
pulsive or humorous; on second thoughts it 
evokes our sympathy, though we may be par- 
doned a certain impatience that a man of such 
mind should allow himself to sink into such “‘in- 
decency of manner, and that he should seem to 
forget, in polite society, that respect for the 
character of others which he demanded, even by 
force, for himself. But we realize the more what 
must have been the mentality of the man that 
such . things were overlooked or forgiven. 
However, taking facts for facts, the first years of 
Johnson’s London experience were an upward 
course in the development of his literary power, 
and a downward course in some others, so that 
in the Johnson whom we next come to know we 
practically dissociate, as if they belonged to two 
different men, the weight of flesh and the weighty 
mind, for both of which Johnson is so well 
known. 

What did Johnson produce during these first 
years that won for,him his first prestige? 

The poem, “London,” in which he retaliated in 
the bitterness of his heart upon the blind and 
unfeeling city that spurned the prophet-in its 
midst; and the anonymous “Life of Savage,” 
whose qualities of excellence were recognized at 
once. 

Why should not Pope, who recognized John- 
son’s genius, give him an established position? 

Pope did make some effort, Macaulay tells us. 
There is a memorandum of applications for a 
grammar school mastership, and a degree that 
would have given him a standing, but it is doubt- 
ful if a more familiar acquaintance would have 
made a friendship bétween two men so remote 
in all ways. Johnson’s literary style signified a 
new movement in literature, with which Pope 
would have sympathized as little as he would with 
Johnson’s personality on intimate assqciation. 

To what did these earlier works lead? 

Johnson’s reputation was now. established 
among the booksellers, and he was chosen to 
prepare the dictionary which they contemplated 
publishing. We can judge from the choice 
falling upon Johnson, what the appreciatton of 
his work was at that time. He stood for a man 
both of judgment and erudition, capable of 
handling a work so exceptional. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON SPELLING. 


BY L. E. WHITWORTH, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Some one has said that good spellers, like poets, are 
born and not made, but we all know that natural ten- 
dencies may be greatly overcome by proper training. 
Poor spelling may be considered by some a sign of 
genius, but personally, I consider it the unpardonable 
sin. 

It is regrettable that the study of spelling is dropped 
upon leaving the grammar grades. It should be a part 
of every high school curriculum and the relation of 
spelling to etymology should receive special attention. 

[ doubt whether the study of spelling is purely me- 
chanical. It has come to be taught in a mechanical 
way, and the result is apparent in the alarming num- 
ber of poor spellers, for whatever is acquired’ mechani- 
cally is seldom retained. The visual sense, no doubt, 
plays a large part in the study of spelling, but I be- 
lieve that sound should be the basic principle in learn- 
ing to spell. 

It is absolutely necessary that a child. know the 
separate sounds that compose a word before he is able 
to pronounce it or write it correctly. The word method 
is good for teaching reading, but is an _ importation 
from Germany, and like many imported ideas, has been 
perverted from its original use, for in Germany it Is 
used only in reading. Its misuse is largely responsble 


. for the prevalent ignorance of orthography. 


None of us would expect to learn the pronunciation 
or orthography of a foreign language without first 
knowing something of the sounds of its separate letters. 
It is a gross injustice to a child to expect him to spell 
when he has absolutely no knowledge of the sounds of 
the various letters. I hope the time is not far distant 
when children will be taught the alphabet and _ will 
learn to spell in the old style analytic method. 

I believe devoutly in syllabication. One great aid to 
correct spelling is to insist at all times upon clear 
enunciation, the great American failing. For many 
years I worked among children who heard no English 
spoken at home, and I soon discovered that their in- 
ability to spell correctly was largely due to their want 
of proper pronunciation and lack of knowledge of the 
alphabetical sounds. To help overcome their difficulty 
I evolved the following plan, and I pass it on with the 
hope that some others may find it an aid in like condl- 
tions. , 

I have found that in misspelled words the most fre- 
quent mistake is among the consonants rather than the 
vowels. Consequently, I give attention to the conso- 
nants before taking up the vowel sounds. Pupils whv 
know the sound of each consonant will not confound b 
and p, d and t, m and n, f and ¥, etc. 

In beginning the study of a consonant I call for lists 
of words beginning with that consonant and follow this 
by combining the consonant with all other consonants 
possible, as with } we have the combination of )/] and 


br. This is the order.in-which I take up the conso- 
nants:— 

| ees f) 

c—k—qu——_k w 

eee 

d——t, used as final letters for distinct enunciation. 

f—_v——ph——-gh (as in phone and rough) 

ga —3 

7 


h——wh (wh is really hw in sound) 
l 

Ip 

n ng (finger and link) 

r 














s—z 
w 
ie 


y 

¢h——sh (chaise) 

ch—— (unmarked as in child) 

ch——k (chorus) 

th——(sharp as in think) 

th——(flat sound as in smooth) 

After completing the study of one consonant I take 
up next the consonant that most closely resembles it In 
sound, as, I follow the study of 6 with p. I do not 
leave } until the children are so familiar with its sound 
that they can distinguish it readily no matter where It 
is placed. I spend about one minute each day in having 
the children spell the words phonetically. It is a good 
plan to send a pupil to the board and have him write 
some word unknown to him as the teacher spells it 
phonetically. It is surprising how readily the child will 
add a final silent letter. When a silent letter occurs In 
the middle of a word it should be told the child. Al- 
though my plan is based upon similarity of sounds I do 
not fail to lead pupils to recognize the contrast in twu 
similar consonants, as in 6 and p. This is best done by 
having them note the difference in the position of the 
lips in uttering the two letters. 

A list of double and triple combinations of conso- 
nants will help in building lists of words:— 


br gr se squ 

ch kl sh sw 

el kn sl scr ‘ 
cr kr sm spr 

dr ph sn th ° 

fi pl sp tr 

fr pr sr wr 

gl qu str 


In teaching the vowels master the long sounds before 
taking up the short sounds. In taking up a long vowel 
write upon the board a word containing that vowel, then 
ask pupils for other words that contain the same sound 
of the vowel. For example, give the word bay. Pu- 
pils will readily think of day, hay, gay. This is practi- 
cally taking up a family of words. Begin your lists 
with monosyllables, but do not confine your lists to 
them. After the long vowels haye been mastered take 
up the short vowels, then study the long and short 
sounds together by way of contrast. A good way to do 
this is to pronounce words containing either the long or 
the short sound, and ask pupils to write the words and 
mark the vowels. Much nicety of pronunciation is 
necessary to distinguish between the various short 
sounds, as the difference between 4 and é, é and j. 

I am of the opinion that the long and short sounds 
can be learned in the third grade, and pupils be able to 
master all the diacritical marks before completing the 
fifth grade. Pupils cannot make intelligent use of the 
dictionary unless they are thoroughly familiar with the 
diacritical marks. It is also invaluable in learning 
proper names in geography. 





Song of the Optimist. 


There isn’t a man in the whole wide world 
Who is quite as glad as I am, 
The proudest monarch from Georgius 
To the tinseled throne of Siam— 
The blood leaps clear through my throbbing veins, 
And the bird songs ring in my ears 
Like the wedding bells of the universe, 
And I haven’t a place for tears! 


a: —Selected. 
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UNCLE SAM’S BIG FLOWER. 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


The United States by its treaty with Spain un- 
wittingly acquired the largest flower in the world. 
Nowhere have we seen this recognized, the sci- 
entific journals even failing to note it. Accident 
led the writer to the knowledge here recorded. 

In reviewing some matter on the relation of 
color and odor in flowers to the character of 
their visitors, I found this sentence in the 
“Natural History of Plants,” by the late Profes- 
sor Kerner von Marilaun of Vienna, volume 2, 
page 185:— 

“Rafflesia Schadenbergiana, which has the larg- 
est flowers in the world, flourishes in the island 
of Mindanao in the Philippines at a height of 800 
metres above the sea, parasitic on the roots of 
Cissus. It develops flowers weighing about 
eleven kilograms apiece, with a diameter oi about 
eighty. centimetres.” 

This is said to be larger than the species origi- 


‘nally discovered in Sumatra, which measured 


nine feet in circumference and weighed fifteen 
pounds. A peculiarity of these plants is that 
they apparently consist of the flower only, di- 
rectly parasitic upon the host plant, always a 
species of cissus, a genus nearly related to the 
vine and Virginia-creeper. This flower-plant is 
of a livid purplish color, curiously mottled. The 
producing stem is so much abbreviated as to ap- 
pear nil, so that one sees a flower of one family 
emerging apparently from the axis of another and 
very different one. 

At the period of emergence of the flower from 
the roots of the vines which serve them as hosts, 
they are only as large as a walnut, and give 
scarcely any indication of their future magnitude, 
but they gradually increase in size, and before 
opening are curiously like a cabbage. Up to this 
time the bracts still inclose the flower proper, and 
to them is due the above-mentioned resemblance. 

They now open back, and the flower, which to 
the last grows rapidly, unfolds and displays five 
immense lobes around a_ central bowl, or cup- 
shaped portion. The form of the giant flower 
when mature is best likened to a forget-me-not 
blossom. The semi-circular outline of the lobes, 
at least, is similar, and the very short throat of 
the flower also exhibits a distant resemblance. 
At the part where the bowl-shaped centre which 
bears the stamens passes into the lobes there is 
a thick, fleshy ring like a corona. 

Like most flowers of its peculiar livid color, 
it emits a horrible, fetid, putrescent carrion-like 
odor, and is visited by carrion insects, as is our 
wild Smilax herbacea in Rhode Island. The 
flowers in that, however, are green. 

This truly remarkable genus was first observed 
in the year 1818 in the interior of Sumatra. Sir 
Stamford Raffles, at that time governor of 
Bencoleen, accompanied by Lady Raffles, was on 
a tour of exploration of the island. The shouts 
of the native guides, themselves astonished at 
what they saw, led the party to the Titanic flower. 
Dr. Arnold was a distinguished member of the 
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party, and when Robert Brown, the world-famous 
botanist, came to name it, he embodied in its 
title the surnames of both discoverers. It would 
have been a graceful recognition if also the name 
of one of the native guides could have been in- 
cluded, but those who fight the battle do not al- 
ways get credit for the victory. Several other 
species of Rafflesia have since been found, differ- 
ing only in size. 

Mindanao is a perfect treasure house of botany. 
A friend of the writer, an officer of the regular 
army which has done such splendid work in the 
Philippines, wrote him a few years ago: “The 
road up from Mulalang all the way to our camp 
is through a dense forest of immense trees, all new 
and strange to me, every one. Then there is a 
wonderful growth of vines up and around the 
trees, and down to the ground again. In fact, 
some trees seem to be only an aggregate of im- 
mense vines. The little remaining space is filled 
in with palms, ferns innumerable, tree ferns, and 
an indescribable wild tangle of all. sorts of 
queer vegetation. It is an ideal monkey paradise. 
The creatures are in great force enjoying it, and 
are too comical for anything. They afford our 
soldiers no end of amusement. It would be a 
delight to explore this virgin country.” 
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ALASKA, 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 





Secretary Ballinger says that the total value of mer- 
chandise shipped from the United States in 1910 fiscal 
year was $17,972,647, an increase of $786,202 over the 
preceding fiscal year. The aggregate value of exports 
to the United States was $34,628,535, an increase of 
$293,100. The secretary says:— 

“Gold mining continues to be the most important in- 
dustry, the value of the gold produced during the year 
1909 amounting to $20,463,000, exceeding all previous 
years except 1906. The production of copper reached 
4,124,705 pounds. Coal is widely distributed through- 
out the territory, but up to the present time there has 
been practically no production and no patents for coal 
lands have been issued. Coal to the value of $208,359 
was imported from the United States, and $356,435 
worth was obtained from foreign countries. In other 
words, ‘coal was carried to Newcastle’ to the extent 
of over $564,000. Extensive industrial progress in 
Alaska will be impossible without cheap fuel and im- 
proved transportation, the latter depending largely upon 
a supply of the former. The importance of opening the 
vast coal fields of Alaska to development under some 
plan which will prevent waste and monopoly cannot be 
overestimated. 

“Next to mining the most important industry of 
Alaska is the canning of salmon, of which the United 
States took $9,434,946 worth in 1910. The pack during 
the year amounted to about 2,375,000 cases of four dozen 
one-pound cans each. 

“The white and mixed-blood schools have been suc- 
cessfully administered by the governor. A compulsory 
school law for both whites and natives in Alaska is rec- 
ommended as also the establishment of schools in dis- 
tricts where there are as many as fifteen pupils.” 

Other recommendations are more money for wagon 
Toads; a quarantine law against infectious diseases; a 
law for the registration of births, deaths, and marriages; 
and the putting of Alaska within the jurisdiction of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission as to carriers of pas- 
sengers and goods. 

It is believed that the surveys by the geological sur- 
vey will result in the homesteading and cultivation of 
considerable land, thereby® furnishing much-needed 
agricultural products to the commercial and mining 
centres of the district. Alaska contains an estimated 
agricultural and grazing area of from 40,000 to 45,000 
square miles, and the survey of this territory should be 
pushed to completion as rapidly as possible. 

The population of Alaska is 64,356, according to the 
census of 1910. . 

a atin 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS. 


There will be two sessions of three weeks each, one 
in the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
with William M. Hatch, 221 Columbus avenue, Boston,. 
as manager, and the other at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Lil., Frank D. Farr, 623-633 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, manager. They wil] be in session from July 12 
to July 28. Rooms and board will be furnished for $25 
for the three weeks. The faculty of the eastern school 
will consist of Arthur Lord, president; Isabel E. Per- 
kins, secretary; Samuel W. Cole, superintendent, direc- 
tor of music, Brookline; principal of public school mu- 
sic department, New England Conservatory of music, 
and in Boston University; Leonard B. Marshall, assist- 
ani director of music, public schools, Boston; Osbourne 
McConathy, supervisor of music, Chelsea; Miss M. 
Teresa Armitage, instructor in music, Chicago Normal 
Practice school; Miss Minnie A. Scanlan, supervisor of 
music, Kearney, N. J.; Miss Alice M. Belden, Freeville, 
N. Y.; Miss Fannie A. Hair, accompanist; Herbert 
Griggs, New York; Miss Maud A. Simpson, assistant 
director of drawing, Portland; Miss Helen L. Varney, 
supervisor of drawing, Hopedale, Mass.; Miss Bessie M- 
Salmon, assistant superintendent; Miss Helen M. Gard- 
ner, registrar. 

The teaching for musie supervisors has been a spe- 
cialty for twenty-one years, and of late the work for 
drawing supervisors has been as satisfactory. So many 
cities require both in one supervisor that the prepara- 
tion is for both positions in one. 
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HONOR FOR SCIENTIFIC EFFORT. 


Dear Brother Winship: In educational’ and scientific 
matters do you think the French or the American 
people the most prompt to recognize merit? Here is a 
point for consideration, particularly in reference to the 
decoration of Mary Baker Eddy by the French govern- 
ment as “Officier d’Academie” Some eight weeks pre- 
vious to the decoration of Mrs. Eddy an author named 
Salvarona, associate of the American Institute for Seci- 
entific Research of New York, and living at Langhorne, 
Pa., called the attention of the educational wing of the 
French government—by documents—to the American 
interest awakened in the science of réligious psychology 
through the work of Mary Baker Eddy. Salvarona is 
not a Christian Scientist, or New Thoughter, and never 
expects to be. Salvarona sent his data to the rectors 
of the Universite de Bordeaux and Universite d’Aix- 
Marseille last October, 1907. By ._December 1, 1907, 
Mary Baker Eddy had received the decoration by the 
French government as “Officier d’Academie.” Sal- 
varona in no sense believes that this decoration implies 
that the educational and scientific wing of the French 
government accept the scientific aspects of the religious 
psychology implied in the teachings of “Science and 
Health.” But he does believe that the French academy 
is usually willing to give honor to those relative, popu- 
lar, scientific, and artistic efforts of persons whose work 
implies some definite feature of psychological progress. 
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Thus, the question remains—in popular educational and 
scientific matters—as in religious psychology—are the 
Americans or the French the most prompt to honor such 
forms of literary work? 

A Questioner. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HERO FOLK OF ANCIENT BRITAIN. By Sara E. 
Wiltse. Drawings by Griselda M. McClure. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
12mo. Illustrated. 128 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Miss Sara E. Wiltse has made many highly important 
contributions to pedagogical, science and to child litera- 
ture, but she has never rendered a better service than 
here, and no one has had her work more exquisitely pre- 
sented than in this lovely setting of “Jack, the Giant 
Killer, “Jack and the Beanstalk.” and “Tom Thumb.” 
The editor has here attempted-to reproduce three stories 
of ancient Britain mainly in the language handed down 
to us from Anglo-Saxon progenitors. Otherwise the 
stories differ from accepted versions in the change of 
emphasis. The lads who served their neighbors and 
loved their kings are thus given back to the children of 
the twentieth century by simply taking a new viewpoint, 
which we think is a better one. Belief in giants and 
magic arts may die, but the personal courage of hero 
folk will keep these stories alive. Vulgar tricksters may 
be short-lived, but little Tom Thumb, the darling of his 
aged parents and the pet of knights and ladies, Will play 
his pranks as long as children love their mothers and 
are in turn beloved by them. The artist and editor have 
worked together to make exact both the language and 
the pictures representing arms, dress, and domestic 
architecture of the times of Arthur and Alfred. 





TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING: “The Coming 
of Arthur,” ‘Gareth and Lynette,’ “Lancelot and 
Elaine,’ “Guinevere.” “The Passing of Arthur.” 
Merrill’s English Texts. Edited by W. D. Lewis, M. 
A. principal of the William Penn High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia. 44-60 East Twenty-third street, 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 215 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Tennyson’s “Idylis of the King” are pre-eminently 
fitted to introduce high school pupils to the long epic 
poems of English literature. These fantastic adventures 
of chivalry, recounted by a master story-teller and true 
poet, have never yet failed to appeal to young readers. 
The Idylls is one of the most popular of tiie books re- 
quired for entrance into college. The poems are edited 
from a new point of view. Instead of focusing atten- 
tion upon details of biography, philology, and allusion, 
the editor has presented the Idylls primarily as a piece of 
literature and as having a bearing on_ real life. He 
stimulates independent thinking in the reader and im- 
parts vital inttrest to the study of the poems. The in- 
troduction begins with a concise biography of Tenny- 
son, showing the man and his work. The actual produc- 
tion of the Idylls—how they grew steadily in Tennyson’s 
mind fhroughout one of the longest of literary careers— 
is treated in brief. The verse structure of the poems is 
earefully explained, so that the student may perceive 
Tennyson's marvelous workmanship in making his verse 
respond to thought and emotion. 





THE SCIENCE OF BEING GREAT. By Wallace D. 
Wattles. Published by Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, 
Mass. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This is the third of a series of which the other two 
are “The Science of Getting Rich” and “The Science of 
Being Well.” These books are along modern, ingenious 
lines. In general persons group all who think in new 
lines under the general term of “New Thought,” which 
usually means that one thinks, instead of accepting 
without thinking that which is traditional. Mr. Wat- 
tles gives plans and methods for the self-development 
of an efficient life. In-an earnest, sincere way he 
points the reader to what he considers the sources of 
power. He tells how to eliminate those qualities which 
do not make for true greatness. He defines the relation 
of the individual to society as a whole. He would have 
us carry these principles into all the associations of 
daily life. The central thought running through the 


book is the power of thought, rightly directed by the 
will. 


OLD COUNTRY INNS OF ENGLAND. By Henry P. 
Maskell and Edward W. Gregory. With illustrations 
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by the qguthors. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 


Price, $3.00. 

This is a companion of “Inns and Taverns of Old Lon- 
don.” The Page Company is remarkably successful in 
its authors on the countries, cities, and customs of EBu- 
rope and South America. No one has succeeded any- 
thing like as well in this direction. Not one of the 
books of Will 8S. Monroe, of Nevin O. Winter, or of Mas- 
kell and Gregory can be wisely unread by any one who 
cares to be well informed. 


THE ASSEMBLY PRAISE-BOOK. Compiled and 
edited by Leo Rich Lewis of Tufts College and Leon 
Ryder Maxwell. For schools, academies, colleges, 
and societies. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. Boards, 
“The Assembly Praise-Book” contains 100 non-sec- 

tarian hymns, several interdenominational favorites, 
and some of the standard patriotic songs, together with 
fifty selections from the psalms for responsive reading 
and a few chants. This collection has been selected 
with greatest care by the editors, aided by several other 
experts. It is as handy and attractive a song book as 
has been made. 


PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP. A Treatise on the 
Art of Selling Goods. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.00, 
net. 

Mr. Fowler is himself an expert advertiser and a spe- 
eialist in the study of all phases of commercial life, and 
in this book he has had the advice of twenty-nine ex- 
pert salesmen, salesmanagers, and prominent business 
men. Together they treat every phase of salesmanship 
from the counter-seller to the traveling man. There 
are twenty-five articles especially written by represen- 
tative American salesmen of pronounced achievement. 
This book is so far in adyance of all other attempts of 
the kind as to be virtually the only book that is sane, 
earnest, intelligent, and comprehensive on the art of sell- 
ing goods. In all there are fifty remarkable chapters on 
subjects like these: The Psychology of Selling, Diagnos- 
ing the Customer, Approaching the Customer, Getting 
Acquainted with the Customer, Satisfying the Cus- 
tomer, Antagonizing the Customer. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Laurie’s Memoires d’un Collegien.’’ 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

** Principles of Education.”” By W.F.Jones. Price, $1.10. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘* Eleanor Smith Music Primer.’’ By Eleanor Smith. Price, 25 cents. 
‘‘Washington’s Farewell Address.” Edited by F. W. Pine.. Price, 
30 cents.——* Selections from American Orations.’”’ Compiled and 
edited by H. L. Brittain and James G. Harris. Price, 75 cents.— 
* Public Education in California.’’ By John Swett. Price, $1.00 — 
‘‘Essentials of Spanish Grammar.”’ Price, $1.00.——*‘ Halleck’s His- 
tory of American Literature.” By R.P. Halleck. Price, $1.25. New 
York: American Book Company. 

* Vocal Expression in Speech.” By H. E. Gordon. Price, $1.00. 
—* Education as Growth.’ By L. H. Jones. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“ The Captain of the S. I. G.’s.” By Etta Anthony Baker. Price, 
$1.59. Boston: Little. Brown & Co. 

‘‘Feaching Poetry in the Grades.” By M. W. Haliburton and A. 
G. Smith. Price, 60 cents.——“A Study of Versification.” By 
Brander Matthews. Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

‘“Half-Hours with the Summer Stars.”” By Mary Proctor. Price, 
75 cents. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

*‘Mental Discipline and Educational Values.” By W. H. Heck. 
Price, $1.00. New York: John Lane Company. 

“A Text-Book of True Temperance.” Edited by M. Monahan. 
New York: United States Brewers’ Association. 

‘‘Dramatization of Schoo] Classics.”” By M.A. Laseltle. Boston: 
Educational] Publishing Company. 

“A Little Journey to Some wy Places and Peoples.” By 
George Wharton James. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 


ee First Reader.’”” By H. T. Treadwell and 


Margaret Free. Chicago : Row, Peterson & Co. 

“Spelling Efficiency in Relation to Age, Grade, and Sex, and the 
Question of Transfer.” By J. E. Wallace Wallin.——“When Should 
5 ane Begin School ?” By W.H. Winch. Baltimore: Warwick & 

ork. 

“Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, Text and Notes.”——*'Car- 
negie’s Empire vf Business, Text and Notes.”"-—''Froude’s History 
of the Armada, Text and Notes.’’ Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
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Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or Granulated 
Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Eye Pain. Drug- 
gists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. 
Murine Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Books 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 
An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


Edited by O. B. Super: 
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June J, 1933 
EDUCATIONAL ..INTELLIGENCE.. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under thi® heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state im the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
ghould be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 5, 6: Federation of Boys’ Clubs, 
Brookline, Mass. 


June 7-14: Charities and Correction, 
Boston. a 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleg:s and Schools for 
Girls, Farmvile, Va. 


Jone 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


Jane 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary. 


gune 29, 30, July 1: American Inusti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
1.; Edwin U. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Oonn., secretary. 


July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


July 11-13: Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations, San Fran- 
cisco; president, C. 8S. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa.; secretary, W. W. Rem- 
ington, Denver, Col. 


July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, Il. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ill. 


August 12-18:~> First International 
Congress on Pedagogy, Brussels; 
Elmer E. Brown, chairman of the 
American Committee. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montpelier; president, Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis; president, J. W. 
Witters, Teachers College. 


November 30 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. The high school 
building, valued at $100,000, was 
totally destroyed by fire recently. 
It was nearly fifty years old, and 
Was in no sense -adequate to the 
requirements. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


If the superintendent .or teacher, 
parent or guardian, mannfacturer or 
agent of the board of health schemes 
to defeat the purpose of the 
child labor law there is a fine which 
may reach $200, or a jail term which 
may reach thirty days, or both. 

COLEBROOK. Principal F. H. 
Thurston of Colebrook Academy has 
decided not to accept the position as 
superintendent of the district com- 
posed of Columbia, Stratford, and 
Northumberland. He will remain 
as principal of the academy. Prin- 
cipal Thurston is a graduate of 
Bates College, and has served suc- 
cessfully at the Maine Central In- 
stitute and the Staten Island Acad- 
emy. 

VERMONT. 

ESSEX JUNCTION. C.D. Howe, 
superintendent of schools, has been 
appointed state ornithologist by the 
state commissioner of agriculture, 
O. L. Martin of Plainfield. 

RICHFORD. D. W. McClellan 
of Burlington has been elected as 
principal of the Richford high 
school for the year beginning next 
September to sueceed G. Leland 
Green, recently appointed principal 
of the Agricultural high school at 
Randolph. 

BAKERSFIELD. C. H. Morrill, 
principal of the Randolph Normal 
school, has been elected to the prin- 
cipalship of Brigham Academy, to 
succeed D. T. Page, resigned. Mr. 
Morrill was principal of this acad- 
emy from 1890 to 1903, when he ac- 
cepted ‘the principalship of the 
Randolph Normal school. 

MIDDLEBURY. Miss Rhoda M. 
White, dean of women at Middle- 
bury College, has resigned her posi- 
tion. 

The towns of Middlebury, Sallis- 
bury, and Whiting have united to 
form a supervision district. A. W. 
Eddy, now superintendent in Bris- 
tol, has been engaged as superin- 
tendent of the new district. The of- 
ficers of the union are: Frank Dyer 
of Salisbury, president; Dr. EB. BH. 
Martin, Middlebury, secretary. 

WILMINGTON. H. H. Rice of 
the faculty of the Randolph Nor- 
mal school has been elected to the 
principalship of the high school in 
Wilmington. ‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS. — 


AMHERST. A. L. Hardy has 
been re-elected superintendent of the 


Amherst schools, the thirteenth 

unanimous election. 
ASHBURNHAM. Cushing Acad- 

emy is to have a new dormitory. 


This is one of the most thriving of 
New England academies, and its 
growth has never been checked in 
all its history. Principal Hervey 8. 
Crowell’s leadership is largely re- 
sponsible for its steady advance. 


‘illustrated catalogue. 
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SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 8rd and continue for six weeks. 

T courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Politival” Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The ex sare very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one forsummer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 


For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


at University Heights 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
JULY 5—AUGUST 15, 1911 


One hundred and twenty-five courses, 
by fifty specialists, arranged especially 
forteachers. Education, Manual Arts, 
Music, Domestic Art, Domestic Sci- 
ence, School Gardens, Languages, 
Philosophy, Psychology, History, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, Accounting, Mathe- 
matics and Sciences. 
For bulletin address: 
G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University, N. Y. City. 





COMING WEST FOR PLEASURE? 
OR WORK ? 
JUNE 12 TO JULY 21 
FOR PLEASURE? 


Courses in Growth and Education under Dr. 
Tyler of Amherst, in Play under Dr. Curtis, for- 
merly of Clark University, in English, the languages, 
history, economics, the sciences, the manual arts, 
under a strong faculty of sixty. Popular readings 
by Professor Clark of Chicago. Musical entertain- 
ments» A School of Physical Education in its 
fourth year, under Dr. Anderson of Yale, Professor 
Bolin, formerly of Chautauqua, Dr. Curtis, Professor 
Babcock, Miss DeLaney, pupil of Chalif, and 
— A Boys’ and Girls’ Club. 1000 students in 
910. 


FOR WORK? 

Opportunities (1) to make acquaintance, especially 
with school officers, (2) to meet the requirements for 
positions, especially in teaching. A teaching certifi- 
cate fora single summer's study. An ideal summes 
city. Send for announcements. 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
SCHOOL 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


SUMMER 





Normal College of the 


North American Gymnastic Union 
(Accredited in Class A.) 


Oldest American institution for the educa- 
tion of teachers of physical training. Un- 
equaied record of successful graduates. Two 
and fc ur year courses for .. schoo] gradu- 
ates leading to academic title and degree. 
Summer Session July 5-August2. Write for 
bysical trainin 
teachers’ bureau in connection. Last year's 
graduates all placed. 


No, 419 E, Michigan Street, Indtanapolis, Ind. 








University 

of Vermont 
Summer School 
July 3 to Aug. 11 


and LIBRARY 


advan 


Special courses for TEACHERS. 
Science for COLLEGE CREDIT.- Courses in ELEMENTARY AGRI- 
CULTURE, MANUAL ZRAIBING, DRAWING, HOME ECOXOMICS 

The University is situated on the shore of Lake Champlain between 
the Adirondack and the Green Mountains and enjoys many natural 

,—Coo] climate, beautiful scene 
varied topography affording a wide range 
For information address J. F. Messenger, Director, Burlington, ¥t 


College courses in Arte and 


, historic surroundings, a 
study in natural science, 
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AMESBURY. The high school 
seniors, accompanied by the sehool 
faculty, in all numbering fifty-five, 
recently made an interesting study 
of Boston. The seniors raised a 
fund of several hundred dollars for 
a trip to Washington in March, but 
decided to spend it in Boston. The 
forenoon was given over to sight- 
seeing, historic Boston being viewed 
‘by auto. At noon the party visited 
the state house and legislature, 
‘where a section of a gallery was 
reserved for them. In the after- 
noon some of tne seniors went to the 
ball game and others to historic 
Lexington and Concord. Again as- 
sembling, the seniors and their es- 
corts visited the library and mu- 
seum. In the evening the party 
again separated, a portion going to 
a theatre, while others went to the 
“World in Boston.” They - were 
ashamed to go to Washington with- 
out knowing Boston, Concord, and 
Lexington. 

BRIDGEPWATER. The State 
Normal school of this town has 
forty-four men in attendance, and 
the other four schools that ad- 
mit men have a total of twenty-six. 
Four schools have no men and one 
has only one. 

BOSTON. William C. Crawford, 
principal of the Allston school, has 
been elected principal of the new 
trade school for boys, which is to be 
opened in September. Mr. Craw- 
ford has been professionalizing him- 
self ever since he came to Boston 
from Colby Oollege. He has been a 
student of education and in sympa- 
thy with progressive ideas. He has 
Maved the wav for this nromotion by 
his activities and studies. He went 
abroad last year in the study of the 
schools of Germany, and has been 
studying the schools of the West 
this season. 

CAMBRIDGE. Harvard Univer- 
sity announces the publication of a 
new book by Theodore Roosevelt en- 
titled “Applied Ethics,” being one of 
the William Belden Noble lectures 
delivered in December, 1910. 

Frederic L. Burnham, president 
of the Massachusetts Normal Alumni 
Association and state agent for the 
promotion of manual art, died at his 
home in this city on May 22. Mr. 
Burnham was appointed to the po- 


ity to do so,” 


June 1, 1911 
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SO CLOSE TO 


YOUR EYE 


That it Rides the DOLLAR a Few Inches Away 


sition of state agent by the state 
board of education in svvb. 

The Playground Commission Is 
out in its first annual report. It 
has spent the $50,000 appropriated 
for purchase of land, and endorses 
the estimate that $200,000 would be 
profitably expended in bringing a 
playground system of some sixty- 
three acres scattered throughout the 
municipality up to full usefulness. 
The Cambridge idea as to  play- 
grounds (and the commission, un- 
paid, like its superintendent, repre- 
sents the best intelligence and char- 
acter of the community) is that the 
adults are to be taken into the cal- 
culations as well as the adolescents. 
“Recreation must mean active rec- 
reation and not simply loitering, val- 
uable as this is in large parks.” 
Loitering valuable? This is some- 
thing new to be inculcated in an of- 
ficial document in New England! 
“When the children grow old 
enough to work, the need of facili- 
ties for exercise and recreation does 
not cease,” says the commission. 
“At the age of most rapid physical 
development we allow our children 
to be shut up all day in shops and 
factories. It is all the more neces- 
sary that we should take care to 
give them a chance for healthful, 
vigorous exercise, properly super- 
vised and directed, out of hours, In 
the evenings and on Saturday after- 
noon, if we cannot do it on Sunday. 
The health, bodily and mental, of 
the parents of the next generation 


should not be neglected at the most. 


critical time. Nor should the older 
men and women be-left without a 
chance to share in the benefits of 
the playgrounds. They are able to 
share the joy and the profit of out-of- 
door exercise, and the city should 
see to it that they have an opportun- 
So there are to be 
buildings, simple but strong and 
ample in size to furnish shelter and 
.00m for recreation, especially danc- 
ing in cold, hot, or rainy weather. 


HULL. The resignation of John 
C. Hull, principal of the high school 
here, bas been accepted by the 
school committee. 


LEOMINSTER. John C. Hull, 
for five years principal of the high 
school, has resigned. 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Ware Made to Produce Economy in the Schcolrocm by Increasing the Lives of Free Text Books 
andgto Promote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


theHolden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1. c. HOLDEN, Secy. 





MEDFORD. The elementary 
course is to be reduced to eight 
years hereafter. The age of admis- 
sion to school is to be raised to six. 
Semi-annual promotions are 
adopted. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. At the Rhode 
Island Normal school a represeuta- 
tive body of teachers met and _ or- 
ganized the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of Women Teachers. The con- 
stitution declares that the object of 
the association shall be the profes- 
sional betterment of the members. 
Any woman teacher of a day school, 
any woman superintendent, or su- 
pervisor, or any woman notable for 
educational service to Rhode Island 
shall be eligible to membership. 

Sixteen hundred grammar school 
pupils had union Arbor day exer- 
cises, making it a Julia Ward Howe 
day, planting a tree in her memory 
and magnifying her in the exercises. 

EAST PROVIDENCE.  Superin- 
tendent Carroll R. Reed has resigned 
to become principal of the West 
Newton, Mass., grammar school. 

CONNECTICUT. 

MERIDEN. William P. Kelley 
has been re-elected superintendent 
of schools for the seventh term. 

NORWICH. The annual conven- 
tion of the WBastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association was held in 
May. The following officers were 
elected: President, F. J. Werking, 
Taftville; vice-president, George W. 
Hathaway, North Grosvenordale; 
secretary-treasurer, B. E. Wheeler, 
New London; executive committee, 
W. H. Perry. Stonington, chairman; 
Miss Frances G. Cowles, Williman- 
tic, and Miss Sarah T. Palmer, Col- 
chester. 

There was a meeting of the Prin- 
cipals’ Club at the Broadway school 
on Tuesday afternoon, May 16, with 
a good attendance. 


HARTFORD. At the annual 
meeting of the Hartford County 
Teachers’ Association, David Sned- 
den. commissioner of education in 
Massachusetts, made the chief ad- 
dress. His topic was “Two Cur- 
rent Tendencies in Education.” 
These the speaker described as 
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teaching children along natural 
growth principles and efficiency by 
teaching children to think scientifi- 
cally. He said that the tendencies 
to some extent conflict, that both are 
right and sound up to a _ certain 
point. He would reconcile the two 
by careful and earnest devotion and 
the fine art of teacaing. The noml- 
nating committee recommended the 
following officers for election: Presi- 
dent. J. W. Freeman, Hartford; vice- 
president, W. B. Spencer, West 
Hartford; treasurer, Miss Lucy 
Whiton, East Hartford; auditor, T. 
H. Patterson, Bristol. The  treas- 
urer’s report showed receipts of 
$389.05 and the expenditures $200. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

November 3 is to be Corn day in 
this state. 

CHICAGO. The last legislature 
empowers the Chicago board of edu- 
cation to establish and maintain in 
the same manner as public schools 
are operated, schools for deaf, dumb, 
crippled, blind, ‘truant, subnormal, 
convalescent, and incipient children, 
and authorizes the Chicago board of 
education to establish and maintain 
in the same manner as the public 
schools are operated, schools for de- 


pendent, neglected, and delinquent 
children. Annual. cost of mainte- 


mance, which is to be paid by the 
state, shall not exceed $190 for each 
pupil. 

GRANITE. CITY. This city has 
had on hand the most absurd affair 
of which we have ever known. A 
student jn the high school had some 
trouble with the ‘teachers and he 
made a lot more trouble for them. 
The board of education employed 
an able-bodied man to guard the 
schoolhouse against him. It was 
not easy to find a man for this ser- 
vice. The matter went to the 
courts, and it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get a jury. It has been high 
comedy in the name of tragedy. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. County Superin- 
tendent Jennie Steele Huegle is 


making things move in Polk county. 
She is grappling with the problems, 
notably those of the rural schools. 


KANSAS. 


KANSAS CITY. The Boy Scouts 
are going to clean up the city. The 
sanitary department has Jong been 
complaining that it is more than It 
can do to keep the alleys clean, and 
the aid pledged by the Boy Scouts 
is more than welcome. But the al- 
lied army of scouts and sanitary 
force backed by all kinds of law 
needs more help. Every alley is a 
breeding place for flies, and each 
Boy Scout is going to get just as 
much help as he can from the other 
boys and try and keep his block 
clean. If the grown-up people 
won't help him then he is going to 
call upon the sanitary man, who 
can’t be everywhere, to come to his 
aid armed with the law. If the law 
backs the broom of the Boy Scout 
the city should be clean. Each bey 
will have a “fly swatter.” 


KENTUCKY. 
United States Representative A. 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. 
offer a practical means of presenting to the 


ings which develop the idea of how 


They 
class aseries of mechanical draw- 
Drawings are made, of accurate 


we eo neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 


and the o 


jects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in sct ools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Tht mas Charlies Ccm- 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street, 





O. Stanley, who has been in Con- 
gress for eight years and is now 
honored with the championship of 
the special committee to investigate 
the steel trust, was a Kentucky 
schoolmaster when he was elected 
to Congress. 


MICHIGAN. 


IRON MOUNTAIN. This city is 
to have a high school costing $125,- 
000. They propose to have the best 
educational plant in the upper 
peninsula. Superintendent L. BH. 
Amidon has been here fourteen 
years, which makes his close to the 
longest in point of service  here- 
abouts, and he is likely to make It 
fourteen years more if he wishes. 
Mr. Parmenter,.who had the record 
for length of service among the 
county superintendents, and one of 
the best in the country in point of 
scientific administrative efficiency, 
retires from office on June 30. 


MISSOURI. 


CARROLLTON. Superintendent J. 
A Koontz of this city is to be one of 
the principal lecturers.at the War- 
rensburg Normal school this sum- 
mer. Last year there were more 
than 1,000 students at the summer 
session. Mr. Koontz, a graduate of 
Stanford University, has done much 
normal school work, having been in 
the State Normal school of Montana 
before coming to Missouri. 


NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN. The Nebraska 
Schoolmasters’ Club had its most 


memorable meeting in May. It was 
in honor of President-Emeritus E. 
Benjamin Andrews of the State Un- 
versity, who is dear to the hearts 
of the school people of the state. 
Superintendent Waterhouse of 
Fremont, president of the club, had 
arranged the program for height- 


ened effect. Dr. Andrews has been 
feeble since retirement from active 
service, and it was his first appear- 
ance at the club. Of all occasions of 
the kind, this was the greatest suc- 
cess in the estimate of those most ac- 
customed to these occasions. A Chi- 
cago educator pronounces it the 
most complete success he has known. 
The Nebraska State Journal says: “It 
was all as spontaneous as a personal 
conversation and yet was so full of 
interesting things, expressed in 
felicitous phrase, that it had the 
effect of finished oratory.” 

When Chancellor Avery suggested 
that a tablet be placed in the Uni- 


versity Temple in honor of the 
man to whom the erection of the - 
building must be credited the as- 
sembly broke out into long con- 


tinued applause, which was re 
peated when the chancellor paused 
to say that he would recommend to 
the regents that the project be car- 
ried out. 

Regent W. G. Whitmore, who 
gave some “Reminiscences of a 
Notable Career,’ devoted his time 
largely to intimate and informal 
recollections of the early life of the 
guest of honor. He had known him 
asa boy in Massachusetts and was 
able to tell about his ancestry, his 
early life, his school work, his army 
experiences, and the later record he 


made as a national figure in educa- 
tion. The auditors hung on his 
words, breaking out into laughter 


and applause again and again dur- 
ing the remarkable portrayal of the 
life of the chancellor and his father, 
a country minister, who brought upa 
family of eight boys and two girls 
on a salary of $450 a year, and 
— grumbled over the cost of liv- 
ng. 

State Superintendent J. W. Crab- 
tree was exceptionally happy in his 
tribute to the courage and convic- 
tions of Dr. Andrews, giving a no- 
table setting to various tributes to 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ emia 


Chi 39 Jackson Blvd. 
ag 405 Cocper Bic 
ortiand, Ore., 611 Swetland 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
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BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
«fi Les Asgales, Cal., 238 Dcigias Bicg. 
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Che James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


eat” calls for teachers dire 


went eS TACKSON BOULEVA 


foem ocnoel authorities. 


+ pn 10N FEE, $1.00. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Tenth Year. Serd for manual. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Caicago, Ill. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Tw > Pope year. Best Schools and Coll 
to our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 


Public Education in California.................. 
Essentials of Spanish Grammar 
oe of American Literature 

usic 


Principles of Education.. ...........-.--- .ssssees < 


Menta! Discipline and Educational Values 
Laurie’s Memoires d’un Collegien 
Education as @ Growth...............seeceee eves 
Vocal Expression in § 
Dramatizations of School yee 
Teaching Poetry in the Grades...Haliburton & 
A Study of Versification 
A Little Journey to Some Strange People 
OR EOE ani death Whseecodccecccpoms does ‘ 
Half Hours with the Summer Stars 
Reading—Literature First Reader.... 
The Sk pper and the on 
The Woodanders .. sath 
TBhe Country Church and the Rural 
Problem . 
A Day for Rest and ‘Worship. . 
The Broad High 
The Children’s City 


Author. 


. Hardy 


. Dana 


Publisher. 


Swett American Book Co., N.Y. 
“ ce “ ee 
77 “ “ 


“ “ “ee 


The Macmillan Co., st 
John Lane Co., wes 
Super {Ed.] D.C. Heath & Co., “ 
Jones Ginn & Co., Boston 
Gordon ied “ 
Caselle Educational Pub. c * 
Smith Houghton M Mifflin Co. : =a 
Matthews “ 
ee A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 
Proctor A. C. McClurg €o., “ 
& Free Row, Peterson & Co. on” 


Day Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 


Butterfield Univ. of Chicago Press, Chic. 
Revell. & Co., R.. es 

Farnol Little, Brown & Co., 
Singleton Sturgis & Walton, N. 


Boston 
, 








the man and his noble service to his 
country and the cause of education. 

An Appreciation by Dr. Ernest D. 
Burton of Chicago University, who 
had been selected as one of the 
speakers at the personal request of 
Dr. Andrews, was the crowning 
glory of the evening. When Presi- 
dent Andrews went to Dennison 
University Mr. Burton was a mem- 
ber of the graduating class. Hesaid 
that the opportunity to say some- 
thing about the greatest teacher in 
his experience made this the happ!- 
est hour of his life and also brought 
the greatest honor that had ever 
been conferred upon him. The oc- 
casion made him proud of his pro- 
fession. “We are the real rulers of 
the. land... We are the overlords. 
We have the future in. our grasp.” 
At seventeen years of age Dr. An- 
drews had enlisted’ in the army. 
At “Petersburg a subordinate had 
flinched when ordered to fire a great 
gun, Andrews stepped forward, fired 
the charge himself, and received the 
splinterrof steel thatedestroyed the 
sight of one eye. Tht qualities that 
caused him to do that act bad. made 
bis entire life dne long succession of 
deeds of moral courage. As a senior 
at Dennisomw University the speaker 
said he had come under the instruc- 
tion of President Andrews, and had 


always looked back upon that as the 
great year of his life. “If I have 
achieved anything or will achieve 
anything, I owe it largely to my 
honored teacher of thirty-five years 
back. I know of thousands of stu- 
dents who have the same feeling.” 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The possible com- 
pletion of the high school course in 
less than four years by exceptionally 
bright children was suggested in a 
discussion at the meeting of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club recently. A 
committee, of which L. N. Schiel 
was chairman, presented a report on 
special treatment for exceptionally 
bright children in the schools. The 
discussion was mainly with refer- 
ence to the high schools, the report 
on which was prepared by Profes- 
sor T. Warrington Gosling of 
Hughes high school. The _ report 
also. recommended the grouping of 
the students according to ability, the 
giving to bright pupils of opportu- 
nity for more work than comprised 
inthe regular course, with a read- 
justment of the groups, according to 
the ability demonstrated at the mid- 
dle of the year. The report was re- 
ferred to School Superintendent F. 
B: Dyer. 
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‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine, 


623 So, Wabash Av. 
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ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


* the next room, 


69 & Walk with her father. 


TATE E SORMAL SCHOOL, 
8. For both sexes, For catalogue 
sansead she Principal, A. C. ‘Bovpex, M. A. 


Supenware, 





Massachusetts, 
for the peda- 
of teachers of 
. ASBURY Pit- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
$ Coeducational. Department 
gogical and technical trainin 
the commercial subjects. 
MAN, Principal. 


MENEELY&CO. \"" 
Bessa Pou, Reliable | CHURCH, 





BELLS 


MINNESOTA. 

DULUTH. There is expert teach- 
ing of manual training from the 
sixth grade, and the work from the 
eighth grade is almost matchless. 
In the great central building, cost- 
ing a third of a million dollars, the 
equipment is the best to be had. 


& 
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Bright Sayings of Children. 
[From the Delineator. ] 
NO SUCH THING! 

Frances was painting the pictures 
in an old Delineator and was follow- 
ing as closely as she could the de- 
scriptions of colors under each cos- 
tume. 

She studied one picture for quite 
a while, then called to her mother in 
“Mamma, I don’t see 
how I’m going to paint this: it says 
pink lawn and all the lawns I’ve seen 
are green.” : 





SHE KNEW. 

One summer evening a little girl, 
not quite three years old, was taking 
They were 
passing a hedge, when the chirping 
of a cricket attracted her attemtion. 

She held her finger up warning)ly, 
then turned to her father and said: 
“Papa, do you know what that is?” 

He said: “No, what is it?” and that 
little girl replied: “Why, it’s a but- 
terfly biting heself.’”’ 

WHY, INDEED? 

My little nephew listened open- 
mouthed at the description of a rail- 
road accident in which a man was 
very seriously injured. When one 
of the family remarked: “I think he 
could get damages from the rail- 
road,” the little fellow was puzzled 
and broke out with, “But, father, 
hasn't he got damages enough now?’ 


+ 


. 





He—“Really, now, what 
you do if you were a man?” 

She—“I don’t know. What would 
you do?’—Pearson’s. 


COURSE IN TRADE AND BUSINESS 
METHODS FOR TEACHERS OF 
SALESMANSHIP AND TRADE 

SCHOOL TEACHERS 


to be given by the 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
264 Boylston Street, Boston 


and 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 


Practical business, normal and trade 
training in shops of the Union; instruc- 
tion in Industrial Economics. Business 
Accounts, and Theory of Teaching at 
Simmons College. 


For further information address—Direc- 
tor of Vocational Training, Womens 
Educational and Industrial Union, Bos- 
ton, or Dean of Simmons College, Tle 
Fenway, Boston. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, — 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


“Consul, the Great” will be the at- 
traction next week, and it is prob- 
ably the biggest feature that has 
ever been offered in vaudeville at 
this time of year. “Consul,” al- 
though a chimpanzee, does every- 
thing that is usually attributed te a 
human being. Besides riding a bi- 
eycle he works a typewriter, plays 
the piano, dresses and undresses 
himself, laces and ties his own shoes, 
and does numerous other stunts that 
are nothing short of wonderful. It 
will mark the first appearance here 
of Diamond and Nelson, two legiti- 
mate stars who are making a hit in 
vaudeville; Kate Watson, the ec- 
eentric comedienne; Sergeant Bren- 
nan, the skilful English diabolo 
player; Adolph Glose, a wonderful 
pianist who impersonates great 
composers; Leonard-and Whitney in 
an Irish sketch: Swor and Mack, 
blackface comedians; Brent Hayes, 
the banjo expert; and the Dorlans in 
an acrobatic comedy. 





THE MAGAZINES, 





—The June Century is an Anglo- 
American number, having four pages 
in color, and with several articles of 
most timely interest on both sides 
of the Atlantic by prominent English 
and American writers. James 

_Davenport Whelpley, the authority 

who has written several “Trade of 
the World” papers for the Century, 
presents vital facts and figures re- 
garding “The Commercial Strength 
of Great Britain’; and MRear-Ad- 
miral A. T. Mahan, author of “The 
Influence of Sea Power Upon His 
tory,” discusses important phases of 
“The Panama Cana! and Sea Power 
in the Pacific.’ James Cardinal 
Gibbons’s “An Anglo-American 
Pact of Peace” is a wise and kindly 
message of good will to the English 
people. 


HAD ENOUGH. 


Clergyman—‘And how would you 
like to be a minister when you grow 
up?” 

Boy—“No, thank you; I’m tired of 
wearing things that button up the 
back.’—M. L. H. in Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





It was the first time that little 
Bessie bad ever seen a snake; and, 
as it writhed along, she ran into the 
house breathless with her discovery. 
“O mamma, come quitk!” she said. 
“Here’s a tail out here wagging with 
out any dog!’—Baltimore American. 


A GENTLE METHOD. 


Little Edward had been visiting his 
uncle’s ranch, where they were very 
much bothered by rats. When he 
came back, he started to school, 
where he received the information 
which he gave to his grandmother 
one day. He said:— 

“Grandma, do you kuow how to 
get rid of rats?’ 

“No, Edward. How?” 

“Why, a soft answer turneth away 
Tats.’—Woman’s Home Companion. 


TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 


RE N forty applicants for our postions a incipal and primary,” was what 
M the trustee at Eastw told us when he came to visit our office 
on May, 1911, ‘but I am inclined to take the two candidates whom you will recommend 
if 


ou will name only one good can- FOR 
didate for the ote sr and one ve them come out to see us.” Wed 
as he uested; and the two candidates r 


id 
appoin to the places, with no attention to" the. A oy forty APPLICANTS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [itth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





ss 8 ’ introduces to Coll 
MERICAN oP re TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, ard Fam ies 

end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-¢-7 Exchange Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office : 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ith al educati ted for d 
PECIALISTS iicufpreparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penne 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. For fu oe ie 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa.,a30 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
411 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SAEIN 
; Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * “%.29%2.0.c0.."scnzuster 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
T people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3533 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


5 Madison, Wis. 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Spokane, Wash. 
Ninth year. Enrollment in’ two agencies at 

rice of one. Our free literature tells what we 
ve done for others. Address either office. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Graces with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtain rg 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


A ME EST Where it Pays to Teach 
Our “ placing service ue € educational field. € do not send 
PLACING you printed notification blanks telling you to “ go after” vacancies, or rn- 


mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 
upon your qualifications, she posperactoe, personaly, credentials and 
AGENCY experience. This costs us money, t it places you in the position you desire. 














FOR BUSINESS WEN'S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Denver, Colo, 
Kindly sendme your booklet,“A Placing Agency for Teachers, The 
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The Business World 
Demands 


Operators 
VISIBLE WRITING 






This demand explains why the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


has a 2 to 1 lead In the Scheols cf America ~ 


“The greatest good to the greatest number” 
is the principle which makes the Remington 
supreme in business schools 





Remington Typewriter Company 
New basis bad Beery vue 











Made from Cocoa Beans of 
the Highest Grades only. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Quality Higher than Price. 


Price within the reach 


of all. 
Cocoa sold by 


hisylors dealers every- 


where in 25c, 15c and 
10c cans. 



























Academy of 
Classic Philosophy 


Offers home correspondence guidance in your home 
reading courses in Psychology and Classic Philos- 
sehr: Among the psychologies and systems of meta- 
physics explaine.l. are those of 


WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., Etc, 


Corresponding Member of the Institute of France and of 
o— the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, and Pro- 

~ © wa fessor of Philosephy at Harvard University. 
Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Kant, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Hegel and Schopenhauer. 

Postal note for $1.00 must accompany each 
question, and pupils wishing private lessons at their 
own homes are charged instructor’s return railroad 
fare, payable invariably and without exception in 
advance. Address 


SALVARONA 


New York, Philadeiphia, Reading R.R., Lang- 
horne, Bucks Co.,, Pa. 


N. B.—-Salvarona is author of ‘‘ The Case of 
Albert le Baron, with an introduction by Professor 
James of Harvard.” A study of Sensations in Psychic 
Phenomena. Trubner Company. ‘‘ The Wisdom of 
Religious Passion.” A study of Emotions as Physio- 
logical Forces. Mystic River Book Company, Bos- 
ton. ‘‘ The Loves of Great Men.’ A study of Affec- 
tion as Hypnotism. ‘‘The Mind of the Master, or 
the Neryous System of Jesus.” A study of Sensa- 
tien in its relation to Religious Psychotherapy. 
** Alma,”’a novel. A study of the Soctological state 
of the 30,000 Sioux. T. S. Dennison & Co., Pub., 
Chicago. ‘‘ Wicota.” -A study of the poet-lore of 
the ‘* Sioux.” 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satistied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I stg ayn feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school; 

“Enclosed please tind my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.’’ 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
contidence.. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 
“IT have been very much pleased with the work of your 
ncy in keeping me well gp in regard to vacancies in 


this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
mucb indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
** Very truly yours.”’ 
Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 

































